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Bike has 
GROWN UP 


with American sport 


For more than half a century, Bike supporters have helped 
American athletes to win games and break records. Long 
before intercollegiate sport found its place in the sun of 
public interest, Bike was the recognized safety standard 
of coaches and trainers wherever progress had placed them 
in charge. 

A simple, one-piece, all-elastic supporter, Bike No. 5 
continues as first choice of the men who develop cham- 
pion teams. Ingenious design, quality materials and ex- 
pert workmanship make it a triumph of sturdy strength, 
long life and economy. 

Pal is a specialized type of supporter, its light, porous- 
knit, patented pouch reinforced by stout ribs of live rub- 
ber giving super-support and super-comfort. Never binds 
or chafes. Outlasts two or three ordinary supporters. 

Order your Bikes or Pals from your regular source of 
supply. Likewise Bike knee and elbow pads and Bauer & 
Black bandages, adhesive plaster and all first aid necessi- 
ties. Insure the safety and performance of your teams 
both in practice and competition. 


BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING CO. 
Division of The Kendall Company 
2500 S. Dearborn Street ’ ’ Chicago, Illinois 
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reaches the coaches, the basketball season will 

be practically over, and baseball and track will 
have begun to occupy the center of attention in the 
athletic world. The state and national high school 
basketball tournaments are yet to be played, however, 
and these will be covered in later issues of the 
JOURNAL. 

The JOURNAL contains this month a review of the 
very successful track and field season of 1929. Three 
world’s records were established by college athletes, 
and the standard of performance in all events was 
unusually high. Intimate studies of the outstanding 
track and field athletes of the past year are contained 
in the article, “The College Honor Roll in Track and 
Field.” 

The organization of a successful home talent ama- 
teur baseball league is described in the article by 
Anton M. Pfiffner. For many years, Mr. Pfiffner has 
been associated with baseball and baseball players; 
for the last five or more years with the Portage 
County, Wisconsin, home talent league. His experi- 
ence bears out to a marked degree the findings of an 
investigation conducted a few years ago by the Na- 
tional Amateur Athletic Federation. High school and 
college coaches who are associated directly or indi- 
rectly with amateur baseball will find Mr. Pfiffner’s 
article both interesting and helpful. 


Amateur Baseball 


HE ATHLETIC JOURNAL for a number of 

years has been calling attention to the fact that 
school and college baseball and amateur baseball of 
all forms is deserving of more attention than is now 
being given this sport. The boys who play on the 
school and college baseball teams probably get more 
recreation and enjoyment from the actual playing of 
this game than they do from the pleasure that comes 
from performing their part as members of other ath- 
letic teams. 

In this period in which most of our sports have 
prospered, amateur baseball has not grown accord- 
ingly, chiefly for the reason that the game has been 
so highly professionalized that it has now become 
top-heavy; that is, baseball in the major leagues is 
prospering, but baseball in the minor leagues and in 
amateur circles has not likewise prospered. In our 
efforts to imitate the big league managers through- 
out the country, we have attempted to pay the boys 
who play on the town teams, and, almost without 
exception, these efforts have been doomed to econ- 
omic failure. Further, the men who for the most 
part have assumed the responsibility of promoting 
baseball outside of the schools and colleges have not 
been concerned with the problem of developing play- 
ers, but have been content rather with the exploita- 
tion of players already developed by others. 

The men who are administering amateur athletics 
throughout this country have an opportunity to show 
that baseball will thrive if properly administered, and 
that it cannot hope to succeed if it is conducted solely 
as a professional enterprise. 
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This great ball was the choice for official play in 
many of the most important games of 1929. It 
gave a remarkable account of itself and will be 
right on the job wherever the best football is 
being played in 1930. 


It is the original valve type ball and has all the 
other leading Wilson features which have so 
_ raised the standard of athletic inflated goods. 


For spring practice, the Wilson-Rockne Inter- 
collegiate Football is without egual. 





FOOTBALL’ EQUIPMENT 


WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS CO. 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Modern American Baseball Player 


This article by a professional umpire and former college player 
may profitably be read by young players as well as by their coaches 


LL baseball coaches who have 
A had experience either as high 
school, college or professional 
players have their own hobbies in 
coaching their boys. I will attempt 
in my own little way to point out 
some of the things that have been a 
great help to me in forming baseball 
teams of boys and men and to tell 
of some of the faults I have seen in 
many boys who could easily have made 
the big grade had they used their 
brains. Too many young ball play- 
ers fail to use their eyes or think 
baseball and these never reach the top 
of the ladder. Too many youngsters 
think only of hitting the apple out 
of the lot and lose track of inside 
baseball. 

In selecting a baseball team, I try 
to secure a good catcher, pitcher, 
shortstop and second base combina- 
tion, and a good fast center fielder. 
One can fill in at first and third base 
and also in right and left field if he 
has the network of the other five po- 
sitions. The catcher is to the base- 
ball team what the quarterback is to 
the football team, as he always has 
the play in front of him,-and should 
be one of the best leaders on the 
team, with a brain and mouth to call 
the plays to other men, especially in 
the infield. He must have a good arm 
“and a quick brain, as well as be a 
good receiver and a good judge of 
opposing batters. The catcher should 
be awake at all times to learn any- 
thing that he can from the opponents. 
It has been said that a good, smart 
catcher can make a baseball team. 

Pitching to me is control. A good 
fast ball, a curve, a slow ball and a 
deceiving change of space must be 
in the pitcher’s makeup. Deception 
means much to the successful base- 
ball pitcher; he should also develop 
the right kind of temperament, as a 
pitcher who loses his head on any kind 
of a decision will fail. First of all, 
the young pitcher should know how to 
stand on the rubber both when the 
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bases are empty and when there are 
men on the bases. He should be able 
to judge and maneuver base runners 
and batters. The pitcher should al- 
ways be awake for any kind of a play. 
His ability to place the ball where he 
wants to, will break up many an 
offensive play of his opponents, and 
help his team mates to play better 
baseball. There is nothing so dis- 
heartening to an infielder as to be 
crossed up by having a batter hit 
through him, when his own pitcher 
was called upon to waste a ball on the 
batter. This makes his men lose con- 
fidence in him and splits up defensive 
team play. 

When playing any of the infield po- 
sitions, I always like to have my men 
say to themselves, “This batter will 
hit to me.” If this is done I am sure 
that they are in the ball game, as 
they will have the play mapped out 
in their minds, because they will then 
know what to do if the batter does 
hit to them. 

Starting at’ the keystone combina- 
tion, it has been said that a team is 
only as strong as its shortstop, and, 
in a way, this is true, as a good, fast 
short field man can stop up many 
plays, but he must have the help of 
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a good second sacker also, as this help 
will put away many double plays dur- 
ing the season and cut down many 
stolen bases. The shortstop and sec- 
ond sackers should both have good 
arms also, as much depends upon their 
ability to handle the thrown balls 
and to get rid of them in a speedy 
manner. Owing to the large number 
of balls hit to the shortstop, he is 
called upon to cover much territory ; 
and the good second baseman, who 
should also cover a large amount of 
ground, is a valuable addition to any 
ball club. These two men must work 
together and never get crossed up as 
to which one is to cover the base on 
throws. Teamwork here is a neces- 
sity to a successful ball club. 

The team with a tall first sacker, 
who can use his hands fast, reach far, 
pick ’em out of the dirt, and shift his 
position on the base quickly, is a 
Christmas package to any coach or 
manager. 

The good third sacker is also a val- 
uable addition to what makes up a 
happy defense combination. He also 
must have a good arm and must get 
’em now or miss ’em, as they come 
down the third base line plenty fast. 
He should have a good arm and should 
never take his eye off the batter or 
be fooled by having one of the batters 
lay it down in his territory. He can 
be the pepper box of the infield and 
work in always with the pitcher and 
catcher. Like the catcher and other 
players, this man should never lose 
track of how many men are down, 
what the score is, or what inning is 
being played, as the play of the op- 
ponents, to a great extent, depends 
upon these very things. 

This center fielder, about whom I 
have already spoken should be one of 
the fastest men on the team, should 
back up the other two men, and help, 
to keep them all awake. Hitting 
strength should be put in the outfield, 
and each man should be a good judge 
of fly balls and should have good arms 
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as well. Too many players in base- 
ball are praying that the batter does 
not hit to them, in place of wanting 
the batter to hit to them, as they can 
never make a name for themselves by 
not handling the ball. The outfield is 
no place for the loafer, and many 
fellows are not in the game enough 
with their thoughts when playing in 
the outfield. It takes nine men, 
thinking at all times, to make a ball 
team, and each position is an impor- 
tant cog in that big nine-man-machine 
that wants to reach the top of the 
heap at the end of the race. 

The positions above really form the 
defensive side of baseball, and it is 
the duty of each of these men to stop 
the opponents from getting on the 
bags and crossing the home plate. 
They must be quick, fast thinkers, and 
never take their eyes off the base- 
ball or the opponents while the game 
is going on. 

Coming to the offensive side of base- 
ball, I must say that the home run 
hitters in baseball are few and far 
between, considering the number of 
boys who are playing the great Amer- 
ican game of today, and I am sorry 
to say that good sacrifice men and 
good base runners are decreasing in 
our baseball game. It has been said 
that hitters are born and not made, 
but I cannot agree to this, as a boy 
can make himself a hitter if he will 
try until he gains confidence and finds 
a style that fits him at the plate. Too 
many young ball players try to imi- 
tate some big leaguer, which is only 
natural in our hero worshipping 
times, but they are making a mistake 
often in so doing, as they lose much 
of their own hitting power. 

A good hitter should be able to hit 
any kind of a ball, whether it be fast, 
curve, slow, high or low, just as long 
as it is somewhere near the plate. He 
should have a good eye and good judg- 
ment, as many of the greatest base- 
ball players were those who had the 
ability to work the pitcher for walks. 
The hitter must remember that he is 
standing up at that plate fighting a 
battle with the opposing pitcher and 
his other eight lieutenants. He 
Should work his opponent all that he 
can, and, when once he has gained the 
advantage at the plate, he should 
make the best of it. I will explain the 
last phrase by saying that too many 
young ball players never take their 
bats off their shoulders enough to get 
their cuts at the ball. When a boy 
is swinging at that old apple, he is 
dangerous with the willow, but not so 
dangerous if he keeps his bat on his 
shoulder. I have also seen many a 
young fellow, after he has worked 
hard to get the pitcher in the hole, 
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relinquish that advantage by letting 
the umpire call strikes on him, when 
he might have picked his ball to hit. 

The young ball player of today does 
not play the old battle enough with 
his eyes and brain. There is too much 
thought of just hitting the ball and 
not enough thought of sacrifice hit- 
ting, hit-and-run plays, and squeeze 
plays, and a successful offense must 
have all of these three things. The 
old sacrifice hitters knew what the 
word meant and laid the ball down 
first before they tried to beat the 
bunt out. Nowadays, it seems that 
young ball players have just turned 
things around and try to beat out the 
ball before they lay it down. The re- 
sult is that often the ball rolls foul 
on a couple of attempts to bunt and 
then the whole play of the game has 
to be changed and the batter has to 
hit. It surely is hard on a coach and 
manager of a ball team to have some 
one come up to the bat who cannot 
bunt, when such a play would win the 
ball game. Too much time is spent 
today on straight away hitting and 
too little time on sacrifice hitting. 

On a hit-and-run play, also, the bat- 
ter must go through with the play or 
make it appear to the fans that the 
runner has made a mistake, when in 
reality the boner was pulled by the 
man at the bat. Signals for squeeze 
plays and hit-and-run plays are many, 
but the best ones seem to be the repe- 
tition of things that the batter does, 
when there is no one on base. There 
should be no alibis from either runners 
or batters for not going through with 
signals, as this is a big part of offen- 
sive baseball and is necessary. The 
smart batter will also help the base 
runner, when he is attempting to 
steal, by taking a cut at the ball, but 
we do not see enough of this in our 
modern baseball. 

Coaching on the bases is one of the 
biggest parts of offensive baseball and 
it is a hard matter for high school 
and college coaches to secure men for 
these positions. These base coachers 
should use their hands while coaching 
and should have a good healthy pair 
of lungs to help out the runners. They 
should always be awake and never per- 
mit the runners to go to sleep. With 
signals, I believe that it is best to 
have a set of team signals, with run- 
ners and batters checking with each 
other or with the base coachers. They 
should be simple and easily changed 
in case the opponents get wise to 
them. 

Team mates of the hitter should 
encourage him at the bat at all times 
and be in the ball game just as though 
they themselves were hitting. There 
should be no one permitted on the 
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bench but players, and their whole at- 
tention should be on the ball game and 
their opponents while the game is 
going on. 

I have already talked a little on de- 
fensive and offensive baseball and 
would like to offer a little criticism to 
the modern baseball boy with the 
hope in mind that he can see and play 
baseball from all angles. 

Baseball is not a game for the 
highly temperamental boy who cannot 
control his temper. The sooner he 
learns this lesson the further he will 
go in baseball. He must learn to co- 
operate with his team mates and 
coaches and managers for the best in- 
terests of team play and must not al- 
low himself to get swell-headed and 
look too much to personal glory. 
Young ball players should strive to 
keep themselves in the best of condi- 
tion and reach as high in the profes- 
sion as possible. They can reach this 
success only through hard work with 
their own team mates and not by 
thoughts of their own _ individual 
glory. They must learn to hit, run, 
and sacrifice, and play the game from 
all angles. They should also try to 
make themselves good coaches, so that 
their managers can use them in these 
positions at some times. It has often 
been said that one does not really 
learn the game of baseball until one 
starts to teach it, and this would be 
something good for the young ball 
player to do. Base stealing, sacrifice 
hitting, and coaching are all arts to 
develop, but they are only a part of 
that big game of baseball, and one 
who can do them all makes the valu- 
able man for his team. 

The managers and coaches of today 
are too prone to let boys go from their 
teams unless they are stars immedi- 
ately. Young ball players need en- 


' eouragement more than any other 


boys, as the hardest critics in sports 
of today are baseball critics and sec- 
ond guessers. The coach and man- 
ager should at all times stick to the 
last for his players, and he will find 
that usually they will do the same 
by him, and both will succeed. 
Umpire baiting is something that 
the ball player of today should dis- 
card from his thoughts, as this does 
not help him or the game of baseball 
either. The man with the indicator 
is only human after all, and he misses 
’em once in a while but not nearly so 
often as the player misses the swift 
curves or commits errors in the field. 
Baseball is a game for quick think- 
ing, speedy running, accurate throw- 
ing, sure catching, hitting and 
fighting young athletes, and I hope 
that this little story will help to make 
better players of many of these lads. 
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The College Honor Roll in 
Track and Field 


OR the fifth year THE 
Pannen JOURNAL pre- 
sents to its readers a 
study of the form used by 
the leading track and field 
athletes of the United States. 
Selecting All-American foot- 
ball, basketball and hockey 
teams is largely a matter of 
opinion at best, but picking All- 
American track athletes is more ex- 
act, as the track and field perform- 
ances are measurable and comparable. 
The Track and Field Rules Com- 
mittee of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association each year selects 
for its Honor Roll the five men having 
the best records in each 
of fifteen events during 
the season. Where sev- 
eral men tie for fifth 
place the names of all 
are listed. This article 
deals with the perform- 
ances of and the form 
used by the men on this 
Honor Roll. 

As was the case in 
1928, all sections of the 
country are represented 
on the Honor Roll for 
1929. The Far West has 
men in fourteen of the 
fifteen events, the East 
in thirteen events, the 
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Abilene Christian College 
Alabama Polytechnic Inst. 
Alfred University 

Brown University 
University of California 
Colgate University 
University of Colorado 
Columbia University 
Cornell University 
Denison University 


By John L. Griffith 


A discussion of the form used by 
athletes on the College Honor 
Roll in Track and Field for 1929. 


22.8 seconds in the low hurdles at the 
Western Conference meet. The third 
world’s record to be established was 
that by Ed Moeller of the University 
of Oregon in the Oregon-Washington 
meet when he hurled the discus 160 
feet 1 inch. World’s records were 
equaled by Simpson in the 220 yard 


The Colleges Represented in the 


1929 Honor Roll 


Rice Institute 


TIPU 


Northwestern University 
Ohio State University 
College of the Ozarks 
Oklahoma Baptist Univ. 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Oregon 
Pennsylvania State College 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
Princeton University 


by the best performer, but by 
the men following him. In ten 
events, the fifth or last man 
on the 1929 Honor Roll has a 
record superior to that of the 
corresponding man on the 
1928 Roll. This would indi- 
cate improvement in the aver- 
age 1929 performance. 
Greatest improvement seems to 
have been made in the 100 yard 
dash, the 220 yard hurdles and the 
discus. Other events in which the 
1929 records surpass the times or dis- 
tances of 1928 are the 220 yara dash, 
the 880 yard run, the mile, the two 
mile, the shot put and the hammer 
throw. In the 440, the 
broad jump, the high 
jump, the pole vault and 
the javelin, the 1928 
records are the better. 
In one of these events, 
the javelin, an intercol- 
legiate record, and in 
two events, the broad 
jump and the pole vault, 
world’s records were es- 
tablished by college ath- 
letes in 1928, which may 
account for the failure 
to better these marks 
during the 1929 season. 
In 1928, a 100 yard 
record of 9.8 seconds was 


Middle West in twelve, 


Denton Teachers College 


enough to win a place on 
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U. of Southern California 
Stanford University 
Texas A. and M. College 
Texas Christian University 
University of Utah 
University of Washington 
U. S. Military Academy 


the Southwest in eight 
and the South in three. 

Seven of the men on 
the Honor Roll qualified 
in two events. Simpson 
of Ohio State, Tolan of 
Michigan, and Bracey of 


the Honor Roll. Eleven 
men on this roll were 
credited with this as 
their best time. In 1929, 
a record of 9.6 seconds 
was necessary to war- 
r'ant_ consideration. 


Harvard University 
University of Illinois 
University of Iowa 


Kansas State Teachers Col. 
(Emporia) 

Loyola University 
(New Orleans) 





Rice Institute, placed in 
both the 100 yard dash 
and the 220 yard dash; 
Rockaway of Ohio State, 
and Anderson of the 
University of Washing- ? 
ton in both the low and 
high hurdles; Krenz of Stanford in 
the shot and discus; and Edmonds of 
Stanford in the low hurdles and pole 
vault. 

Three world’s records were estab- 
lished by college athletes during the 
1929 season. Simpson was clocked in 
9.4 seconds in the 100 yard dash in 
the N.C.A.A. meet at Chicago against 
a field which included Bracey, Tolan, 
Leland of Texas Christian, Elder of 
Notre Dame, and Wilcox of Kansas, 
who finished in the order named. 
Rockaway set a new world’s mark of 


University of Maine 
University of Michigan 
New York University 


Whittier College 
Yale University 
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dash and by Anderson in the 120 yard 
high hurdles. Philip Edwards of New 
York University, by running the 880 
in 1 minute 52.2 seconds, equaled the 
collegiate mark established by Ted 
Meredith in 1916. 

In nine of the fifteen events, the 
best records of 1929 are better than 
those of the previous year; in five 
events, the 1928 records still remain 
superior; while in one event, the high 
hurdles, the record is the same for 
both of these years. Not only is the 
marked improvement in 1929 shown 


Western State T’chers Col. 


Bracey and Simpson 
were the only men in 
1928 to make the. dis- 
tance in less than -9:7 
: seconds. In 1929, seven 
= men bettered this time, 
and three men, Simpson, 
Tolan and Leland, equaled or bettered 
the best 1928 time in this event. 
Three of the 100 yard dash men of 
the 1928 Honor Roll, Simpson, Bracey 
and Borah, are included on the 1929 
Roll. Several of the fifteen men on 
the 1928 list graduated in that year. 
Some were eliminated because of the 
improvement of old men or the en- 
trance into competition of new and 
faster men. Of the three athletes 
who are on the Roll for both years, 
two are credited with faster time in 
1929 than the year before. Simp- 








100 YARD DASH 
Simpson (Ohio State)...................... 9.46........National 
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220 YARD LOW HURDLES 


Collegiate Meet. Rockaway (Ohio State) 


2.88. Western Conference Meet. 











Tolan (Michigan) 9.5s. Western Conferénce Meet. Anderson (Washington) 3 2s. Washington Conference Meet. 
Leland (Texas Christian)................ 9.5s.......Texas Christian-Baylor Dual Meet. Kieselhorst (Yale) 28.8s........I1.C.A.A.A. Meet. 
Borah (Southern California)........ oe Fresno Relays. Edmonds (Stanford) 23.66 California Conference Meet. 


Bracey (Rice) 9.6s. 
|S eae == Buckeye 





Toppino (Loyola of New Orins.)..9.6s-....... Southern Assn. A.A.U. Meet. 


220 YARD DASH 
Simpson (Ohio State)................... 20.6s........ Western 
George (Whittier) 
Tolan (Michigan).................cco.-« 20.96.......lowa vs. 
Bracey (Rice) i a National 














National Collegiate Meet (heat). 


.So. California Conference Meet. 





J. Payne (So. California) 
Slocum (Texas Agri.) 


ical 23.6s........California Conference Meet. 
Texas vs. Texas Agri. 





Conference Meet. 


|: | eee 


Confe Meet. 
ge Boyle (Pennsylvania) 


RUNNING BROAD JUMP 
Hill (So. California)............ 25ft. Yin... 


.-1.C.A.A.A.A. Meet. 
..24ft.844in......... National Collegiate Meet. 
24ft.7in I.C.A.A.A.A. Meet. 





Paul (So. California)........ 


Michi 
a Rice (Coll. of Ozarks)... 


Collegiate Meet (heat). 


Kent (Colgate) 21.1s I.C.A.A.A.A. Meet. 
Pendleton (Washington) 21.1s. Washington vs. Washington State. Shelby (Oklahoma) 
White (Colorado)........................... . . East. Div. Rock. Mtn. Conf. Meet. Hedges (Princeton 


440 YARD RUN 





Pump (Colgate). 








.-24ft.2 Yin.........1.C.A.A.A.A. Meet. 
.-24ft.15in......... Arkansas State Meet. 
RUNNING HIGH JUMP 
in.........Oklahoma vs. Kansas Agri. 
Princeton vs. Yale. 
..I1.C.A4.A.A.A. Indoor Meet. 





Walter (Northwestern)................ 47.9s........ National Collegiate Meet. Russell (Brown)..... Army-Brown-Colgate Meet. 

Bowen (Pittsburgh)........................ a Pittsburgh vs. Ohio State. POLE VAULT 

Williamson (Okla. Baptist).......... 48.3s........ National Collegiate Meet (heat). Sturdy (Yale) SS New York A.C. Indoor Meet. 

Long (Utah) 48.4s Utah vs. Utah Agri. Pickard (Pittsburgh)............ 13ft.10in.........New York A.C. Indoor Meet. 

880 YARD RUN jee — on iocinaand ones vs. Southern California. 

P monds | re 13ft.9in.........I. -A.A.A.A. Meet. 

gy A edie 7 ene ig Warne (Northwestern)......13ft.8%in....... National Collegiate Meet. 

Genung (Washington)................ 1m.565s........ National Collegiate Meet. 16 te SHOT PUT 


Vaughn (Abilene Christ.)... 


1 MILE RUN 


Offenhauser (Penn State)......4m.16.2s........ Penn State vs. Syracuse. 
Pacific Northwest Conference Meet. 


4m.16.8s. 
4m.19.4s. 


Kiser (Washington) 
Getz (Alfred) 





National 





Hiekey (New York Univ.)........ 4m.20s........ I.C.A.A.A.A, Indoor Meet. 





.-1m.55.4s8........ Texas State Meet. 
Gaines (West. State Teach. ).. 1m.55.5s........ Michigan State Intercollegiate Meet. 


Jessup (Washington) 


Krenz (Stanford).................. 


Rothert (Stanford).............. 





California Satevestinaiete Meet. 
Washington vs. Washington State. 
Stanford vs. Washington. 


Sprague (West Point)............ 49ft.8in......... Army-Brown-Colgate Meet. 


Berlinger (Pennsylvania). 


Collegiate Meet. 
Rasmus (Ohio State)........ 





Moeller (Oregon).................... 160ft.1lin......... Oregon vs. 


A9Ft.35£in......... I.C.A.A.A.A. Meet. 


DISCUS THROW 
Washington. 
159ft.17in......... National Collegiate Meet. 


Simpson (Denton Tehrs.)........4m.20s........ Texas Intercollegiate A.A. Meet. Jark (West Point)... 158ft.214in... Drake Relays. 
2 MILE RUN Anderson (Cornell)............ 157ft.5%in......... Ohio Relays. 
Reid (Harvard )...........2c-.cccccccccesss 9m.22s........ I.C.A.A.A.A. Meet. Krenz (Stanford).................... 156ft.2in......... California vs. Stanford. 
Abbott (Illinois)........................ 9m.26.4s.......Western Conference Indoor Meet. 16 POUND HAMMER THROW 
Sellers (Washington) 9m.27.5s. Washington vs. Oregon State. Black (Maine)..............0..-.---- 171ft.1lin......... New England Intercollegiate Meet. 
Hagen (Columbia)........................ 9m.31s........I.C.A.A.A.A. Indoor Meet. Ketz (Michigan).................... 165ft.10in......... Iowa vs. Michigan. 
Mossman (California) 9m.34.6s California vs.. Washington. Conner (Yale) ae 1 65ft.2 Yin......... Princeton vs. Yale. 





120 YARD HIGH HURDLES 
Anderson (Washington)................ 14.4s........Pacific Northwest Conference Meet. 
{New England Intercollegiates. 
1L.C.A.A.A.A. Meet. 


..14.6s 





Collier (Brown), 


Nichols (Stanford)................. 
Rockaway (Ohio State) 
Beard (Alabama Poly)...... 






"14.78 hameaed National 
.14.8s Southern 


Gwinn 


Curtice (California).......... 


Worden (Cornell)................ 161ft.3%in......... L.C.A 


(Pittsburgh)..........163ft.9%in......... National Collegiate Meet. 


A.A.A. Meet. 


JAVELIN THROW 
209ft.9%in......... California Intercollegiate Meet. 





Relays. Bevan (Emporia Tchrs.)......208ft.4in......... Southern Methodist Relays. 
Collegiate Meet. Kibby (Stanford) 204ft.7in I.C.A.A.A.A. Meet. 
Relays. Floyd (Texas Agri.)............ 204ft.6in......... Southwest Conference Meet. 





son bettered his time over that of 
last year by two-tenths of a second 
when he established his world’s record 
of 9.4 seconds. Bracey was only inches 
behind in this race, but the best time 
he is credited with is 9.6, one-tenth 
of a second slower than his best 1928 
time. Borah’s best 1929 performance 
is two-tenths of a second faster than 
that of the previous year. 

So great an advance was made in 
the discus in 1929 that the best throw 
of 1928 would not have been good 
enough to include in the more recent 
list. Three men, Moeller of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Rasmus of Ohio 
State,.and Jark of West Point, in 1929 
surpassed the world’s record of 1928. 

In the 220 yard low hurdles, Rock- 
away bettered his own time of 1928 
by nearly a second. His record of 
1929 is four-tenths of a second faster 
than the best time of 1928, which was 
equaled by Anderson of the University 
of Washington. In the 220 yard dash, 
both Simpson and George of Whittier 
surpassed the best 1928 time. Both 
Offenhauser of Penn State and Kiser 
of Washington. bettered Kiser’s 1928 
time in the mile. Reid of Harvard 
improved upon the time in the two 
mile made by Abbott of Illinois in 
1928, while Abbott did not equal his 
time of the year before. Rothert of 
Stanford threw the shot a few inches 
farther than did Brix in 1928, and 
Black of Maine, one of the two ath- 
letes to lead his event both years, bet- 


tered his 1928 mark in the hammer 
throw by nearly three feet. 

In two cases where the 1929 dis- 
tance or time falls short of the 1928 
record, the difference is slight. Wal- 
ter of Northwestern failed by two- 
tenths of a second to match the time 
made by Spencer of Stanford in 1928. 
While the first place record in the pole 














George Simpson, Ohio State. 


vault is better in 1928 than in 1929, 
the second place mark favors the lat- 
ter year. In the broad and high jumps, 
however, the 1928 marks are decided- 
ly superior. King’s 1928 high jump 
mark is nearly three inches higher 
than that made by Shelby of Okla- 
homa. Hamm’s 1928 broad jump mark 
is better by almost a foot than 
Hill’s, and Dyer’s mark for second 
place in 1928 is better than Gordon’s 
second place record. 

Although several of the men who 
led the field in their events in 1928 
were in school in 1929, so keen was 
the competition that in only two in- 
stances, Anderson in the high hurdles 
and Black in the hammer throw, were 
these men able to retain the first posi- 
tion on the Honor Roll. 


EORGE SIMPSON of Ohio State 

University, a Columbus product, 
last year set a new world’s record in 
the 100 yard dash and has still an- 
other season of collegiate competi- 
tion. His brilliant record, as reported 
by W. D. Griffith of Ohio State, is as 
follows: National Interscholastic 
record holder for 100 yard dash—9.8 
seconds; member National Inter- 
scholastic record holding team for 880 
yard relay, Columbus East High 
School—1 minute 30.8 seconds; co- 
holder of 60 yard dash record—6.2 
seconds; champion Ohio Relays—two 
successive years (1928—9.6; 1929— 
9.5); champion Penn Relays—two 
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(Right) 
G. DeArmond Hutson, Denison University. 


(Left) 
Richard Kent, Colgate University. 


(Below) 
Cyrus Leland, Texas Christian College. 





































(Left) 
Charley Borah, Southern California. 


(Left, below) c 
Eddie Tolan, University of Michigan. 


(Below) 
Claude Bracey, Rice Institute. 
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successive years (1928—10.2; 1929— 
9.6); champion Western Conference 
—two years in 220 yard dash (1928— 
21.3; 1929—20.6) ; champion Western 
Conference—one year in 100 yard 
dash (1928—9.8); N.C.A.A. cham- 
pion—100 yard dash (1929—9.4) ; 
N.C.A.A. champion—220 yard dash 
(1929—20.8); holder of world’s rec- 
ord in 100 yard dash—9.4 seconds. 

Concerning Tolan, Steve Farrell, 
veteran track coach of the University 
of Michigan, writes: 

“Eddie Tolan is no doubt the small- 
est man of the present day fast 
sprinters. He is twenty years of age, 
stands five feet, four inches and 
weighs 138 pounds. 

“He came to Michigan from De- 
troit and was a very smooth runner 
in his high school days. Tolan is not 
a very good starter. In fact, he was 
the last man in his races last year at 
the 40 yard mark. But from this 
point on he is the fastest man that 
ever represented Michigan. If he 
was able to run the first 40 yards as 
fast as Hubbard, there is no man 
running today who would be able to 
beat him. 

“He developed very slowly, and 
when Hoyt, who took charge of the 
team at the Kansas Relays in April, 
returned, he reported that Tolan was 
about the poorest sprinter he ever 
went away from Michigan with. The 
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Crosby Pendleton, University of Washington. 


following week at the Drake Relays 
he showed a lot of speed (in the rain) 
and from this date on he was improv- 
ing every week. At the Conference 
meet held at Northwestern he had 
reached top form and won his trials 
and final heats in record time. He 
had gone stale by the time he com- 
peted -at the Nationals at Chicago. 
After a two weeks rest he started 
training for the A.A.U champion- 
ships at Denver, Colorado, and won 
both the 100 and 220 yards from a 
fast field. From Denver he went to 
Vancouver and competed against 
Percy Williams, the hero of the Olym- 
pic games. The race was so close that 
the officials had to go into a huddle 
to decide the winner, and after about 
ten minutes debate they gave it to 
Williams. Tolan won the 220 yards 
that day and Williams did not start. 
From Vancouver he went direct to 
New York and took a trip abroad, 
competed in eighteen races and won 
sixteen against the pick of foreign 
sprinters. He tied the world’s record 
in the 100 and 200 meters on two 
occasions. 

“Tolan has never used starting 
blocks in his races but once and this 
was at the Illinois-Michigan dual 
meet when the track was two inches 
under water and he was unable to 
locate his starting holes.” 

Coach F. A. Schmidt of Texas 
Christian writes as follows of his dash 
star: 

“Cyrus Leland is nineteen years 
old and a junior in college. His home 
is in Fort Worth, Texas. He attended 
Lubbock, Texas, High School. 

“Leland’s best time in the 100 was 
made in a dual meet against Baylor 
University, in which he was timed at 
9.5 seconds. At the S.M.U. Relays in 
Dallas, Bracey of Rice was clocked 


in 9.4 with Leland but an eyelash be- ° 


hind him. Leland placed fourth in 
both the 100 and 220 at the National 
Intercollegiates at Chicago and won 
the 220 in the Southwest Conference 
meet, defeating Bracey. He won the 
Junior A.A.U. Championship at Den- 
ver in 9.8. In this meet he also won 
the 220 yard dash. 

“Leland has a great finish. He has 
usually been able to overtake his op- 
ponents at the finish. His lack of a 
fast get-away has largely been the 
cause of his losses in meets. In the 
indoor meet, February 7th, at the 
Millrose Athletic Club games at Madi- 
son Square Garden, Leland finished 
third in the 60 yard dash. Elder of 
Notre Dame was first and John Fitz- 
patrick of Canada was second. 

“As a football player, Leland was 


one of the leading scorers in the 
Southwest Conference and was voted 
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Emmett Toppino, Loyola University (New 
Orleans). 

the Houston Post-Dispatch trophy as 

the most valuable player in the Con- 

ference. Leland is ‘almost six feet tall 

and weighs 165 pounds.” 

Concerning Borah, Alfred Wesson 
of Southern California, writes the 
following: 

“Charley Borah, dash star at the 
University of Southern California 
from 1927 to 1929, is one of the 
smoothest running of all the high 
class sprinters Coach Dean Cromwell 
has developed at the Trojan institu- 
tion. Borah’s free-swinging arm and 
leg action when in full stride is a 
perfect picture of coordination, and 
because he runs so easily he does not 
appear to be making the speed of 
many sprinters who work harder but 
have not the natural fleetness of foot. 

“As a sophomore, Borah won the 
100 yard finals in the I.C.A.A.A.A. in 
9.8 seconds and set a new record in 
the 220 in the Intercollegiates when 
he won this event in 20.9 seconds. As 
a junior and senior he was suffering 


— 
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from pulled muscles when the 
I.C.A.A.A.A. meet was held and had 
to be. withdrawn from the races. 

“Borah was national 220 yard cham- 
pion in 1928 and was a member of the 
American relay team that won the 
400 meter event in 41 seconds in the 
1928 Olympic Games in Amsterdam.” 

Claude O. Bracey of Rice Institute, 
who ranked first in both the 100 and 
220 yard dashes in 1928, had some 
outstanding 1929 victories to his 
credit.. At the Drake Relays he de- 
feated Elder of Notre Dame and Tolan 
of Michigan in the 100 yard dash, and, 
in the same event at the Southern 
Methodist Relays, he won from Leland 
and Simpson. He was clocked in this 
latter meet in 9.4 seconds, but because 
of a helping wind the mark was not 
allowed. He also won the 100 yard 
dash in the Southwest Conference 
meet, defeating Leland and other fast 
dash men. 

“Among the leading sprinters of 
the country is G. DeArmond Hutson, 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio, 
junior, whose speed records in Ohio 
are bettered only by George Simpson, 
Ohio State, who holds the world’s 
record in the century,” writes Paul B. 
Green. 

“Hutson, who represented Denison 
at the National Intercollegiate meet 
in Chicago last June, is a graduate of 
Mercersburg Academy in Pennsyl- 
vania. Representing Mercersburg in 
the Stagg Interscholastic meet in 
1927, he set National Academy rec- 
ords in the 100 yard dash at 9.9 and 
in the 220 at 21.8 seconds, which still 
stand. He was also a member of the 
Mercersburg 440 yard relay team 
which set the World’s Interscholastic 
record of 42.8 seconds. 

“At Denison in 1928 he won the 
Buckeye Conference freshman tele- 
graphic meet with the time of 9.8 for 
the 100 yard dash. In the 1929 Buck- 
eye meet, Hutson won the hundred 
with the time of 9.6, and placed sec- 
ond in the 220 after a falling start. 
The time average for Hutson in all 
meets last year in the hundred was 
9.8 seconds. 

“At Chicago in June, Hutson ran 
great races against a field which in- 
cluded Simpson, Bracey, Tolan, El- 
der, and Leland, placing seventh in 
the 100 and sixth in the 220 yard 
dashes. 

“Hutson’s home is in _ Detroit, 
Michigan, where he attended high 
school, and, as one press correspond- 
ent wrote last spring, ‘received racing 
experience chasing Tolan around the 
school house.’ 

“Hutson is of stocky, if short, 
build, but has a-long stride. He is a 
consistent trainer, and is thoroughly 


devoted to sprinting—and winning.” 
F. T. Gormley writes as follows of 
the New Orleans dash star: 


“Emmett Toppino is a student at 
Loyola University, this being his 
junior year. He is the fastest 100 yard 
man that we have developed in this 
part of the South since we began 
running such a thing as a 100 
yard dash. As a high school boy at 
the A.A.U. meet in Houston, Texas, 
I saw him win a 100 yard dash in 9.8. 
He came back next day in the Senior 
A.A.U. Championship and was just 
nosed out in 10 seconds flat by the 
Southwest Conference champion. A 
year later he entered Loyola Uni- 
versity, but did not take part in track 
during his freshman year, which I 
believe was a very good idea on the 














John White, University of Colorado. 
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part of his friends who advised him 
at that time to rest up a year. 

“Last spring during our A.A.U. 
weekly handicap games, which take 
place every week-end during March 
and part of April, Toppino ran 100 
yards in 9.8 seconds four times, and 
in the L.S.U.-Loyola dual meet he ran 
the 100 yards in 9.7 seconds and the 
220 in 21 seconds flat, defeating Percy 
Brown, the present Southern Confer- 
ence champion very handily in both 
races. A few weeks later in the 
Handicap meet held under the aus- 
pices of the DeMolay he was just 
nosed out in the preliminary heat and 
in the final for first place. The time 
of the winner, who had a very liberal 
handicap in both races, was 9.5 sec- 
onds; thus, Toppino’s time must have 
been at least 9.6 seconds, as he was 
just a whisker behind in each race. 
In the Southern A.A.U. Champion- 
ships last spring, Toppino won the 
100 yards in 9.6 seconds. 

“He is 20 years old, stands five feet, 
seven inches and at present is ten 
pounds heavier than he was last year, 
his weight being now 140 pounds. He 
gets off fairly fast, but I look to see 
a little improvement in his starting 
this spring. His stride when running 
measures about seven and three-quar- 
ters feet, almost eight feet.” 

George of Whittier College won his 
place on the Honor Roll in the South- 
ern California Conference meet when 
he ran the 220 yard dash in 20.6 sec- 
onds. In the same meet, he won the 
100 yard dash in 10 seconds flat. 


“Richard G. Kent, of Colgate Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, New York, the 
holder of the Intercollegiate or I.C.A. 
A.A.A. 220 yard championship, runs 
with about as near perfect leg action 
asa sprinter ever attains,” according 
to’ Henry K. Elmer. “He has no 
kick-up behind, has fine knee lift in 
front, and he has a perfect straight 
ahead piston action. Kent is a slower 
starter than most champions, but he 


“eenquers with his tremendous leg 


drive. This leg drive carries him to a 
great finish after the first 100 yards 
of a 220 yard dash, as shown by his 
time of 21.1 seconds at the Inter- 
collegiates last year. He uses the 
double leg push, placing his feet in 
holes quite close together. In many 
ways he is ideally built for a sprinter, 
weighing 165 pounds, being five feet, 
eleven inches tall, and having a small 
waist, large hips, muscular legs, pow- 
erful muscles and a deep chest. 
“Besides being Intercollegiate 
champion, Kent holds the Colgate 
records for the 100 and 220, formerly 
held by F. R. Castleman, who is now 
coach at Ohio State. They are 9.8 
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and 21.1 seconds, respectively. Dur- 
ing his entire college career, he has 
never been beaten in a start in a dual 
or triangular meet in either the 100 
or the 220. One of his great achieve- 
ments was a 70 yard dash that he 
ran in the Adirondack championships 
in 1929. He was clocked in 7.2 sec- 
onds, breaking the record of Leconey, 
former Olympic runner. 

“Kent is also a high jumper capable 
of doing almost six feet constantly.” 

Coach C. S. Edmundson of the 
University of Washington, writes of 
Pendleton as follows: 

“Crosby Pendleton is a graduate of 
Everett High School, Everett, Wash- 
ington. As a college sophomore he 
showed unusual ability, particularly 
in the 220, for a man as short as he 
is. He won the 220 yard champion- 
ship in the Pacific Coast Conference. 
His record is 21.1 seconds. At Chi- 
cago last year he had the misfortune 
in one of the heats to be caught flat 
on his feet on the marks by the 
starter. He showed splendid courage 
in racing after the field, and finished 
third in this heat, despite a most de- 
cided handicap that most sprinters 
would probably have declined.” 

Frank Potts, track coach of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, writes of White 
as follows: 

“John White came to the University 
without running experience. While a 
freshman he was transferred from a 
gymnasium class to indoor track. Be- 
cause of his stride and build and be- 
cause he had a slow pick-up on the 
start, he worked with the quarter 
milers. No one thought he would be 
a good sprinter, as his time in the 50 
and 100 yard events was only fair. 
When he became eligible as a sopho- 
more he came out in the spring with- 
out any preliminary work. As there 
were several good quarter milers, 





Russell Walter, Northwestern University. 
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White naturally fell in with the 
sprinters for conditioning. He came 
along fast and he won all the dual 
meets in the 220, reaching his peak 
for the season at the Eastern Division 
meet in Denver. His time was 21.1 
seconds. White runs with a long stride 
and makes good use of his arms, hav- 
ing a good finish. As he is not in 
school this year we will have to wait 
for 1931 to see what he really can do.” 


























Riley Williamson, Oklahoma Baptist 
University. 


RANK HILL, veteran track coach 

praises the courage as well as the 
ability of Russell Walter, Northwest- 
ern University, who leads the quarter 
milers on the Honor Roll. 

“An injury to his knee forced Rut 
Walter out of Conference basketball 
in mid-season. This injury did not 
yield readily to treatment and he 
faced the early spring track season 
with the problem of nursing a very 
bad leg and at the same time of pre- 
paring for a strenuous campaign on 
the cinder path. Long, easy-swinging 
jogs were featured for the first few 
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Reginald Bowen, University of Pittsburgh. 


days, and faster, shorter work was 
taken as the condition of his leg would 
permit. The courage of a champion 
is often given more of a test in train- 
ing than it is in actual competition. 
One who watched Walter working out 
day after day on legs that were sore 
as boils can easily subscribe to this 
fact. 


“Walter runs naturally and easily 
with a long effortless stride, his arms 
carried a trifle lower than is consid- 
ered orthodox by stylists. He has 
great speed and the endurance neces- 


‘ sary to carry it to the 440 mark. The 


stamina developed on the basketball 
floor carries over into the track sea- 
son, and all his work on the track 
is given over to getting his stride 
ironed out after the short quick turns 
and pivots on the cage court. 


“In dual meets last spring Rut 
was used in the 100 and 220 as well 
as the quarter. In getting under 48 
seconds to win the National Collegiate 
quarter, Walter earned his place 
among the greatest quarter mile run- 
ners in Conference history. He, like 
his team mate, Tommy Warne, is a 
product of Kokomo, Indiana, High 
School and was picked by Lawson 
Robertson as a member of the All- 
American high school track team in 
1925, being placed as the premier 220 
yard man among the preps.” 

Reginald. Bowen, University of 
Pittsburgh, will captain his team this 
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spring. Of him his coach, F. J. Shea, 
writes as follows: 

“Captain-elect Reginald (Pete) 
Bowen, I.C.A.A.A.A. and National 
A.A.U. champion in the 440, is ex- 
pected to come close to the world’s 
record for the quarter mile this 
spring.” Bowen has been clocked over 
the route in 47.8 seconds. He runs 
the 100 in 9.8 seconds, and the 220 
in 21.4 seconds. He was a triple win- 
ner in five dual meets last spring. 

“As a member of a track squad 
selected by Erik Kjellstrom of George- 
town, to tour Europe last summer, 
Bowen was winner of the 400 meters 


race in meets held at Diisseldorf, 
Stockholm, Helsingfors, Berlin, and 
Copenhagen. At Berlin, Bowen broke 


the world’s record for 300 yards, held 
by Bernie Wefers, by running the 
distance in 30.1 seconds.” 

Victor C. Hurt, Director of Ath- 
letics and track coach of Oklahoma 
Baptist University, has this to say of 
Riley Williamson: 

“Riley Williamson has been a mem- 
ber of our sprint relay teams for the 
past three years and has run with the 
teams which have won twenty-two ma- 
jor relay races over a three year 
period. He holds the Oklahoma Col- 
legiate Conference record for the 440 
yard distance. Last year he won his 
heat in the preliminaries at the Na- 
tional Collegiate meet at Chicago in 
the fastest time made during the day, 
48.3 seconds. The following day he 
won second place in the event, start- 
ing in the ninth lane and being nosed 
out at the finish by Walter of North- 
western University in the time of 





Hal White, University of Illinois. 
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47.9 seconds. Williamson was nine- 
teen years old at the time of his com- 
petition in the National Collegiate 
meet and should be able to make a 
showing in the coming Olympics.” 
“Nate Long of the University of 
Utah is small, weighing about 140 
pounds and standing five feet, six 
inches in height,” states Ike Arm- 
strong, his coach. “He is a good 


sprinter, being able to step the 100 
yards in flat time, and can travel the 














Dyle Vaughn, Abilene Christian College. 

















Edward Gaines, Western State Teachers. 


220 in less than 22 seconds. 

“The 440 yard is his best race, and 
in his sophomore year last season 
when he was gaining the peak of his 
condition he ran 48.4 in a dual meet 
against Utah Agricultural College. 
Two days before the Conference meet, 
he contracted tonsilitis and was un- 
able to compete in the Conference 
meet and the National Collegiate 
meet. He has since had his tonsils 
removed and is now working indoors 
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Eddy Genung, ‘University of Washington. 


to regain his form. 

“He is an ideal track man, likes the 
sport, is an excellent trainer on and 
off the field, is willing to take advice, 
and has a will to win. 

“In describing his style, I would 
say he runs with a long stride for so 
small a man; he is a natural, slow 
starter, which keeps him from being 
a great dash man. He carries his 
arms in an orthodox manner, but runs 
with body bent forward a little more 
than the average quarter miler. He 
carries through with a nice float and 
runs fairly well relaxed until he hits 
the 300 mark, from where he in- 
creases his speed. His last 50 yards 
are the fastest. He has reserve 


' speed, which is not usually found in 


smaller men. Long also is capable of 
more work than the average small 
man. 

“In preparation for the season, he 
does about a month of work in the 
fall on the cinders, and starts indoor 
workouts in February by doing body 


- building exercises, starts and jogging, 


after which he is ready to start the 
spring campaign.” 


NE of the “natural runners” of 

this generation is Edwards, lead- 
er among the half milers, believes his 
coach, Emil Von Elling, who con- 
tinues: 

“Much has been said about ‘the 
natural runner,’ but Phillip A. Ed- 
wards, New York University’s half 
miler, seems to belong more in this 
class than any other runner of our 
generation. Edwards has been run- 
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ning ever since he was a boy and has 
never had to be taught anything 
about form by his coach. His natural 
grace, his rare speed and inherent 
courage all combine to make his races 
beautiful things to watch. 

“Edwards weighs about 135 pounds, 
is five feet, eight inches tall and 
possesses a remarkably long pair of 
legs (thirty-four inches) which taper 
down into unusually slim ankles. His 
very high knee action, his graceful 
bounding, and his almost effortless 
pendulum swing give Edwards an ex- 
traordinarily long stride, and enable 
him to maintain a hard pace that gen- 
erally kills off his opponents early in 
the race. Had he run his first quar- 
ter in the I.C.A.A.A.A. championships 
last spring a trifle slower, it is prob- 
able that the 1:52.2 record he hung up 
might have been even better. Ed- 
wards’ best distance appears to be 
600 yards, but he can run every dis- 
tance well from the furlong up to six 
miles. He has run the quarter under 
48, and as a freshman did 15:20 over 
the I.C.A.A.A.A. three mile cross- 
country course.” 

C. D. Werner, acting head track 
coach at the University of Illinois, 
has this to say of Hal White, Captain 
of the Illinois track team for 1929: 

“White’s success as a runner is a 
tribute to his determination and con- 
stant training, rather than to his 
form, which is decidedly unorthodox. 

“White runs almost on flat feet, his 
heels often striking. His knee action 
is not high, and it seems that he runs 
almost sstiff-legged. Ordinarily this 
form would be fatiguing to a runner, 
but White has been able to succeed in 
spite of it. Coach Harry Gill, when 
White first came to him, soon recog- 
nized the impossibility of altering his 
form.” 

White’s achievements in 1929 in- 
cluded the following: First in half 
mile eVents at the Iowa-Illinois indoor 
meet (1:56.8—New Illinois indoor 
record) ; the Western Conference in- 
door meet (1:56.9); the Michigan-lIl- 
linois dual meet outdoors (1:57): and 
the Western Conference outdoor meet 
heat (1:54.2). White placed third in 
the National Collegiate half mile. 

He was a member of the Illinois 
four mile relay team which established 
a new world’s collegiate record of 
17:40.2 in the Texas Relays at Austin. 
In 1928 he ran seven consecutive half 
miles under 1:56. 

According to Coach C. S. 
mundson: 

“Eddy Genung, National Collegi- 
ate half mile champion and winner 
of second place in the A.A.U. meet 
in Denver, running just behind Ed- 
wards of New York University, is a 


Ed- 


junior at the University of Wash- 
ington. He is a graduate of Roose- 
velt High School in Seattle, but 
never won a first place while in high 
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Wilbur Getz, Alfred University. 
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school, nor as a freshman. Last year 
he had most phenomenal success, 
winning every race but the one in 
Denver. He is 5 feet 11 inches tail 
and weighs 150 pounds. He is a 
good fighter, with lots of driving fin- 
ish over the last 250 yards. He is ex- 
pected to show faster time than he 
has yet made.” 


The discovery and development of 
Dyle Vaughn, Abilene (Texas) Chris- 
tian College, is told by his coach, J. E. 
Weems: 


“Dyle Vaughn came to Abilene 
Christian College as an obscure fresh- 
man. He came as a valedictorian 
from a country high school. When he 
came to college, nobody thought of 
his ever being an athlete, as he 
weighed only 120 pounds. The coach 
at the little high school had failed to 
discover his latent athletic power. I 
discovered him near the middle of the 
1927 track season. He wanted to run 
the mile; so,I told him to follow my 
veteran miler on a competition day. 
Vaughn trailed the experienced run- 
ner for three laps, but he passed him 
on the fourth and came in forty yards 
in the lead. He ran his first mile in 
4 minutes 41 seconds. I said then that 
Vaughn was destined to win national 
honors. 


“Off the track, Vaughn is the most 
temperamental boy that I have ever 
worked with, but on the track he is 
not temperamental. He never runs a 
really poor race. I have never seen a 
more determined runner than he. 
Sports writers call him ‘cocky,’ but I 
fail to see in him any over-confidence. 
He merely believes in himself. He 
was in bed with the mumps one week, 
and the next week he went to the con- 
ference meet and established a new 
mile record. Last year at the N.C. 
A.A. meet he led the 880 race to the 
Some coaches may 
have criticised him for taking the lead 
against a field of veterans, but it is 
not Vaughn’s nature to run in second 
place. In the Texas Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association he has never lost 
a race. Consequently, at the National 
meet he ran his own race, and he ran 
a game one. 

“Vaughn has a natural arm move- 
ment, and his arms and his legs co- 
ordinate well. He wastes but little 
time in his semi-sprint stride, and he 
has a pretty knee lift and scarcely any 
kick-up. He has a slight body lean, 
and he usually carries his head well. 
All, who see him run, acclaim him a 
graceful runner. His half mile and 
mile strides are prettier than his 
sprint stride. When sprinting at full 
speed, he has a tendency to run a lit- 
tle too straight and to lean his head 
back too far. 
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“Two years ago Vaughn specialized 
in the mile. His best time in the mile 
is 4 minutes 25 seconds. Last year 
he ran the half mile. Three times 
during the last season he ran the 880 
under 1 minute 56 seconds. This is 
his last year in college track, and he 
should be one of the best 880 men in 
America.” 

“Edward Gaines of Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, is the most versatile performer 
in Michigan Collegiate track circles,” 
writes Homer M. Dunham of the 
Kalamazoo institution. “In addition 
to winning the 880 in the state meet 
with a record of 1:55.5 (he is shown 
in the picture breaking. the tape in 
this race) he won the broad jump and 
ran on the relay team. 

“In the Michigan Collegiate Con- 
ference meet, Gaines amassed a total 
of 2114 points, winning the high jump 
at 5 feet, 111% inches, broad jump at 
23 feet, 2 inches, the 440 in 50.5 
seconds, the half mile and then an- 
choring on the winning relay team, 
which event he practically won for 
Western State Teachers College. 

“Gaines has mastered a relaxed 
striding action that carries him 
swiftly over the cinders without ap- 
parent effort, and he finishes his race 
with a perfect sprint action. He sel- 
dom sets pace, usually dropping be- 
hind the pace setter, floating the mid- 
dle of his race and relying upon a 
sprint finish of 220 yards to win. 

“Towner Smith, track coach, who 
trains Gaines, is a former Western 
star and in 1923 won second in the 
440 dash at the National Collegiates 
at Chicago.” 


EORGE K. OFFENHAUSER of 

Penn State, who leads the men 
in his event, won the mile in 4 min- 
utes 16.2 seconds in a dual meet with 
Syracuse. In addition to this, he 
placed third in both the indoor and 
outdoor I. C. A. A. A. A. meets. He 
was a member of the Penn State relay 
team which won the four mile event 
in the Penn Relays in 17 minutes 48.6 
seconds. 


“Rufus Kizer,” writes Coach Ed- 
mundson, “is a senior at the Uni- 
versity of Washington and a graduate 
of Wenatchee High School, Wenat- 
chee, Washington. While in high 
school, he succeeded in winning first 
place in the mile in the National In- 
terscholastic meet in Chicago. He 
holds the Coast record in this event 
at 4:16.8. Kizer is a runner who sets 
a fast pace during the first half mile. 
This type of running is necessary to 
him if he succeeds in fast company. 
Although he has a strong finish, he 
has not that burst of speed which is 
necessary to a runner who can depend 


upon his finish against all comers.” 

E. A. Heers, Athletic Director of 
Alfred College (New York), gives the 
following information concerning his 
outstanding miler: 

“When Wilbur Getz won the Na- 
tional Collegiate mile championship 
at Chicago last June he climaxed an 
exceptional running career and dem- 
onstrated what ambitious effort and 
conscientious training can do even in 
a small college of 300 male students 
where competition is not usually of 
the type to pull a man along. Getz was 
the most willing and consistent per- 
former as well as inspiring leader 
with whom I have had the good for- 
tune to work. 

“Rather short and stocky of build, 

















Rufus Kizer, University of Washington. 
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he is by no means the ideal type of 
distance runner, but he possesses a 
wealth of endurance which allows a 
fast pace the entire distance. Some 
idea of the wonderful reserve 
strength of this athlete may be gained 
from the fact that last May at the 
Middle Atlantic Conference meet he 
won the mile in 4:24.83 and the two 
mile in 9:45.2. He then was allowed 
to decide for himself whether he 
should enter the half mile final, for 
which he had qualified in Friday’s 
heat. He decided to run, and finished 
third in a 1:56 half won by a team- 
mate. His own time was 1:59.4, the 
best he had ever made for the 
distance. 

“Despite stocky legs, Getz is able to 
maintain a long, easy stride by good 
coordination and a strong ankle lever- 
age which propels him forward at the 
finish of the stride. He is neither a 
fast starter nor a sprinter at the fin- 
ish, although able to increase his pace 
considerably in the stretch. At the 
N.C.A.A. meet, he had worked into 
the lead at the half and increased it 
at the start of the final stretch so 
much that Martin’s closing sprint was 
unable to overtake him.” 

“Joseph J. Hickey, New York Uni- 
versity holder of the I.C.A.A.A.A. in- 
door and outdoor one mile titles, rep- 
resents a direct contrast to his team 
mate Edwards,” Coach Emil von El- 
ling writes. “Hickey typifies the 
‘made runner,’ having started ‘track 
as a freshman—an utter novice who 
very gradually picked his speed and 
developed his form. He possesses a 
fairly long stride, has a rather high 
knee action and is the bouncing type 
of runner. He does not start fast but 
prefers to ‘lay in and relax,’ using the 
pronounced shoulder roll of the 
Swedes and the Finns. Both he and 
Edwards owe their remarkable stay- 
ing powers to cross-country running.” 

C. C. Sportsman, track coach, writes 
about “Chile” Simpson of Denton 
Teachers College, or Northern Texas 
State Teachers College, as follows : 

“This is Simpson’s third -year of 
competition in the T.I.A.A. In 1929 
he won the mile run by a margin of 
over 100 yards. The track was soft 
and a high wind held his time down 
to 4:41, but the previous year he 
placed second with the time of 4:28. 
This will undoubtedly be his best year, 
and he is hoping to set a new record 
in the T.I.A.A. meet, May 13-14. In 
his two years of college competition 
he has lost only one race. He has 
beaten the milers of T.C.U., Baylor, 
S.M.U., Simmons University, Austin 
College and several other colleges. In 
the fall of 1929, he was a member of 
the cross-country team of N.T.S.T.C, 
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This team won the championship of 
the T.I.A.A. and Simpson led the field 
to the tape. 

“Simpson’s high school record still 
stands. It was set at the state meet 
at Austin in May, 1925. His time for 
this mile record is 4:33.7.” 


LTHOUGH Reid of Harvard Uni- 
versity failed to win a place on 
last year’s Honor Roll, he heads the 
two mile list this year. His coach, 
E. L. Farrell writes as follows: 
“The picture shows J. Reid at the 
finish of the I.C.A.A.A.A. meet held 
at the Harvard Stadium in 1928. It 
had rained all day and the day before; 
consequently, the field was a quag- 
mire. Reid’s arm and leg action were 
very good, even under these condi- 
tions. His judgment of pace in this 
race could not have been better. He 
made no particular sprint at the finish 
but used a long and powerful drive 
which looks like a sprint. It was 
really the most remarkable two mile 
race that I have ever seen. In 1929 
Reid broke the Intercollegiate record, 
beating Cox (Penn State), an old and 
experienced runner, a member of the 
Olympic team of 1924.” 
Concerning Abbott, C. D. Werner, 
acting head track coach at the Uni- 
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versity of Illinois, writes as follows: 

“Abbott runs far more relaxed than 
the average runner and is.an example 
of unusual coordination of arm and 
leg action. For a distance. runner, 
he runs unusually high on his toes. 
He has a good body lean typical of 
the American style. He has developed 
a good sense of race smartness, knows 
how to pace himself and how to pass 
a rival.” 

In the season of 1928-29 Abbott’s 
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Dave Abbott, University of Illinois. 











J. Reid, Harvard University. 


achievements included the following 
victories: Conference cross-country 
meet at Madison (5%, miles course 








record) ; Conference indoor two mile 
(9:26.4—ttied record); Conference 
outdoor two mile (9:33); National 
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Elbert Sellers, University of Washington. 


Collegiate two mile (9:30); National 
A.A.U. steeple chase, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Abbott was also a member of the 
Illinois four mile relay team which 
established a new world’s collegiate 
record of 17 minutes 40.2 seconds in 


_ the Texas relays at Austin. 


Coach Edmundson writes as follows 
of his two miler: 

“Elbert Sellers is from Waterville, 
Washington, a junior at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. In high 
school he was a broad jumper. He 
won a second place at the State meet 
the year before he entered the Uni- 
versity of Washington. That fall he 
devoted his time to cross-country, and 
last year he ran the two mile in 9 :27.5 
to set a new Pacific Coast record at 
that distance. He was not as con- 
sistent last year as he should have 
been, but inexperience accounts for 
this.” 

The data on Joe Hagen sent in by 
George S. Odom, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, is as follows: In 1928, fifth 
place I.C.A.A.A.A. cross country run; 
1929, I.C.A.A.A.A. two mile indoor 
champion; 1929, third place I.C.A.A. 
A.A. outdoor two mile; 1928, I.C.A. 
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(Upper, left) 
John Collier, Brown University. 


(Above) 
Steve Anderson, University 
of Washington. 








(Left) 
D. B. Slocum, Texas A. & M. 


(Lower left) 
Ross Nichols, Stanford University. ; 








(Below) 
Richard Rockaway, Ohio State. 
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A.A. two mile indoor champion; 1928, 
New York A.A.U. two mile indoor 
champion; 1929, fifth place I.C.A.A. 
A.A. cross-country run. 


F Steve Anderson, University of 
Washington, hurdler, his coach, 
C. S. Edmundson, writes as follows: 
“Steve Anderson, ,who is captain of 
the University of Washington track 
team, began his athletic career in 
grade school as a high jumper, and 
during his first three years of high 
school competed only as a jumper. In 
his senior year he won the city cham- 
pionship in the high hurdles, and 
attracted considerable attention al- 
though he did not establish any rec- 
ord. In his freshman year at the 
University he ran the 120 yard high 
hurdles in 14.9 seconds. In his sopho- 
more year he ran 14.4 once to tie the 
world’s record in the Conference 
Track Meet at Missoula, Montana, but 
as he tipped over one hurdle no recog- 
nition of the time was ever asked. 
This same year he was the National 
A.A.U. champion, and number one on 
the American Olympics team. He fin- 
ished second in the finals at Amster- 
dam. Last year he was the National 
Collegiate champion in the low 
hurdles, and N.A.A.U champion in 
both highs and lows. This double 
championship feat has not been ‘ac- 
complished for a good many years. 
Once again during the last year he 
ran the high hurdles in 14.4, but as 
the hurdles were not of standard di- 
mensions so far as width was con- 
cerned, again no application for recog- 
nition of this performance was sent 
in. This feat occurred at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
It is hoped that this year he may be 
able to duplicate, or better, this time 
under the right conditions. Early 
season performances tend in that 
direction.” 


“John S. Collier of Brown,” accord- 
ing to Joe Nutter, “used a hurdling 
form that approximated very closely 
that of Earl Thompson of Dartmouth, 
although Collier leaned forward fur- 
ther than Thompson. Possessed with 
relatively little speed, Collier placed 
his reliance in form, and it is to his 
success in perfecting lightning action 
over the hurdles, that his mark in the 
hurdling world can be largely attrib- 
uted. He was probably never faster 
than 10.4 or even 10.6 seconds for the 
100 yard dash, yet he was only inches 
behind when, Weightman-Smith broke 
the world’s and Olympic records for 
the 110 metre hurdles in the Amster- 
dam Olympiad. He ran the 120 highs 
in 14.6 seconds on two successive 
week-ends last spring and added to 
that meteoric record a flight of 14.5 
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seconds in the Brown-Colgate-Army 
triangular meet. Collier’s height was 
one very important asset in his equip- 
ment for his event.” 

While Ross Nichols, Stanford hur- 
dler, is not considered exceptionally 
fast as a sprinter, he is an expert 
manipulator of his legs and gets over 
the hurdles in such a way that they 
do not check his speed., He has a 
good lean and a nice snap coming 
down from a hurdle. He won his 
place on the 1929 Honor Roll with the 
time of 14.6 seconds in the West Coast 
Relays. 

Of Percy M. Beard, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Elmer G. Salter 
writes: 

“Beard, winner of the high hurdles 
in the Southern Relays and Southern 























Jimmy Payne, Southern California. 
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Conference meet is also Southern rec- 
ord holder in the low hurdles. He is 
six feet four inches in.height, and 
uses a modified step-over action in the 
highs. In his left arm action the el- 
bow is carried well to the rear, but 


with no cut (back down) of the 
forearm.” 
ICHARD ROCKAWAY, world’s 


title holder in the low hurdles, 
ranks first on the Honor Roll in this 
event and also earns a place in the 
high hurdles. A native of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, he attended Culver Military 
Academy before going to Ohio State. 

His interscholastic and intercollegi- 
ate records, given by W. D. Griffith, 
are as follows: Harvard Interscho- 
lastic meet champion in high hurdles, 
1926; Western Conference champion 
high hurdles (1929—14.9); Western 
Conference champion low hurdles 
(1929—22.8); N.C.A:A. champion 
high hurdles (1929—14.7) ; holder of 
world’s record for 220 low hurdles— 
22.8 seconds. 

Sidney B. Kieselhorst, Yale 1930, 
prepared at Andover and was captain 
of the freshman team at Yale in 1927, 
in which year he made the Yale-Har- 
vard joint team which competed in 
England against Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Kieselhorst ran the low 
hurdles. In 1928 he won first place in 
the 220 yard hurdles in the I.C.A.A. 
A.A. meet and also competed in the 
100 yard dash. In the Intercollegiate 
meet in May, 1929, Kieselhorst won 
the 220 yard hurdles in 23.3, which 
beat the record set by A. C. Kraenz- 
lein of Penn in ‘1898. The record was 
not allowed, however, because of a 
following wind. 

In 1929, Kieselhorst competed at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, against 
Oxford and Cambridge on the Yale- 


‘Harvard team and won the 100 and 


the 220 hurdles. In the latter event 
he set a new meet record. He is now 
captain of the varsity team at Yale. 
He lives in Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 

Ward:Edmords of Stanford is on 
the Honor’ Roll in both the'low hurdles 
and ,the pole vault. He won his place 
in the low hurdles in the West Coast 
Relays with the time of 14.6 seconds. 
His best record in the pole vault was 
made at the I. C. A. A. A. A. meet 
when he tied with Sturdy of Yale and 
Williams of Southern California at 13 
feet 9 inches. At the National Collegi- 
ate meet he vaulted 13 feet 8% inches 
to tie with Warne of Northwestern. In 
the West Coast Relays he tied for sec- 
ond place in the pole vault in addition 
to winning the low hurdles. 

Concerning James Payne, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Alfred 
Wesson states: 
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Untouched Night Photo of Field at Washington University, St. Louis 
Another CAHILL ILLUMINATION. 


NIGHT FOOTBALL 


will multiply several times the earnings of your whole 
football establishment for years and years to come. 
But players and spectators will become more and 
more critical and exacting from game to game and 
year to year. 


So remember that Cahill illuminations made night 
football a success where all others had failed—that 
Cahill projectors and Cahill ideas produced last fall 
the best football illuminations the world has yet seen 
—and that Cahill illuminations this fall will be even 
better than formerly in one of the most vital points 
of all. 


Others may now tell you that they can light your 
field as well as Cahills can. Then please remember 
that a long list of great Colleges previously used the 
best lights of other makes. But when they saw a 
Cahill illumination, they threw out what they had al- 
ready installed and paid for, and ordered Cahill pro- 
jectors. 


Some of them are Technological Schools. Others 
have great Electrical and Engineering Departments. 
The Army and Navy Engineers are world famed. 
Their football fields were formerly equipped with the 
finest lighting systems those engineers and the great- 
est electrical companies could produce. But they threw 
out those lights as soon as they saw a Cahill 
illumination. 


They know the best the world affords in lighting. 
They want the best for their great teams. So the 
Army and Navy have ordered and re-ordered, year 
after year, until they now have 124 Cahill projectors. 


Can you afford to buy anything else—to experiment 
with something “just as good’”—to think of lowness 
of price instead of goodness of illumination—especial- 
ly when the whole cost of the best projectors is gen- 
erally earned the first night—often earned several 
times over on a single game? 


Cahill Bros. 


519 W. 45th Street New York City 
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“Jimmy Payne, former National 
Interscholastic low hurdle champion, 
started out to have a great inter- 
collegiate career only to meet with a 
number of misfortunes that kept him 
from becoming a great star. Early in 
his career as a sophomore in 1928 he 
proved his ability by running the 220 
yard ,low hurdles in 23.6 seconds. 
Later in the season he fell over a 
hurdle and cracked a bone in his leg, 
wrecking his chances for the rest of 
1928. Last year he was ill at the start 
of the season, but began to regain his 
old form in the later meets. This year 
he has again been ill and plans to stay 
out of competition. He competed two 
years for the University of Southern 
California.” 

Of D. B. Slocum, Frank G. Ander- 
son, his coach, writes as follows: 

“D. B. Slocum, low hurdler of 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, was undefeated in the South- 
west Conference during the past sea- 
son, which was only his sophomore 
year. He should be one of the out- 
standing hurdlers during his two re- 
maining seasons of competition. He 
is a tall, lanky athlete, very supple, 
and has near sprinter ability. He 





LeMoine Boyle, University of Pennsylvania. 


(Left) 
Jesse Hill, Southern California. 


(Right) 
Howard Paul, Southern California. 


can also run a fair 440. He loves to 
run the hurdles as much as any man 


I have ever coached. His style in 
running low hurdles is orthodox. He 
is also a good high hurdler but has 
not been able to obtain sufficient 
body-dip as yet in clearing the barrier 
in that event. 
will be among the leaders in our Con- 
ference, however, in the high hurdles 
this year.” 


ESSE HILL, University of South- 
ern California, who heads the list 
of broad jumpers, is a versatile ath- 


lete. Alfred Wesson writes concern- 
ing him: 
“Jesse Hill, always a consistent 


broad jumper at the University of 
Southern California, reached the cli- 
max of a splendid career in the 
I.C.A.A.A.A. championships last year 
when he won his event at the record- 
breaking distance of 25 feet, % 
inches. Hill’s tremendous speed was 
one of his biggest assets in his broad 
jumping, this same speed making a 
football star out of him last fall when 
he played fullback on Coach Howard 
Jones’ Trojan varsity. 

“Hill made a practice of working 


It is expected that he’ 



















out with the sprinters during training 
periods, and the running of many 
short dashes developed his speed to 
such an extent that he could beat most 
of Southern California’s dash men.” 

“Long legs with phenomenally 
great ‘spring’ propelled Edward L. 
Gordon, Jr., University of Iowa ath- 
lete, to four major championships and 
the position of America’s finest broad 
jumper of 1929,” states Eric Wilson. 

“Gordon, a six foot three inch, 180 
pound Negro, competing in intercol- 
legiate athletics for the first time, took 
the National Collegiate A.A. title at 
24 feet 8% inches; the National 
A.A.U. senior championship at 24 
feet 414 inches; the Western Confer- 
ence crown at 24 feet 134 inches; and 
the Drake Relays first place, 23 feet 
34 inches. 

“In action, Gordon appears almost 
awkward. He races down the runway 
with a tremendous stride, feet turned 
outward in unorthodox fashion, arms 
swinging without, grace. But the 
Iowan develops speed, hits the take-off 
board cleanly, and with a mighty push 
launches himself high in the air. It 
is this height which gives him much 
of his distance. He uses the kick ef- 
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Wy i" ey Nurre Plate Glass Banks are 

Wi used in the tournaments of Indiana. Two 
My (7 sets have just been installed in the Har- 
RYE mon Stadium in Chicago. Nurre Banks 
are used in hundreds of leading schools 
and institutions. Standardization on 


Used for 12 Years in 
Indiana Tournaments 
and now used in New BUTLER 

FIELD HOUSE where State 
Tournaments are regularly held. is 
The illustration below shows the “Roll 


Away” type of suspension on Nurre Nurre Banks increases the fairness of the 
banks used in Butler Field House where 


Indiana High School Tournaments are game and helps players develop speed and accuracy., Be- 
staged. 


ing transparent, they increase the seating capacity of 
your gymnasium, for every seat is a good one. Nurre 
Banks are sturdily constructed, practically ever lasting. 
The surface is absolutely smooth, hard and cannot wear, 
rust, splinter, warp, bulge or spring away from the ball, 
rattle or vibrate as wood or metal banks often do. No 
danger of breakage ... the Nurre steel frame protects it. 


Nurre installations cost very little more than 
inferior banks. Our Servicé Department will gladly de- 
sign the proper type of suspension for your Gym. Write 
today for specification blank and prices. 





Increase the Fairness of the Game and 
INCREASE GATE RECEIPTS /TOO! 
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fectively while in the air. As he 
hurtles through the air, Gordon main- 
tains excellent balance so that when 
he alights in the pit, he rarely loses 
distance by toppling backwards. 

“A model of consistency, Gordon, 
at the height of his form, will clear 
better than 24 feet in about four of 
his six trials. His only major per- 
formance under this mark was made 
at the Drake Relays in a beating rain- 
storm, with the runway sodden. 

“Although specializing in the broad 
jump, Gordon also can high jump 
well. He cleared 6 feet 2 inches to 
place second in the National Collegi- 
ate A.A. meet, and shared first place 
in the Western Conference with a 6 
foot effort. 

“Six years ago—when he was 14 
years old+-Gordon was a _ spindly 
youth, six feet tall but weighing only 
115 pounds, and afflicted with ailments 
common to boys who have grown too 
fast. With the hope of improving his 
physique, his father urged him to try 
athletics. The experiment succeeded, 
for Gordon built up his body by com- 
petition in the hurdles and high jump 
at Froebel High School of Gary, 
Indiana. 

“He entered the University of Iowa 
with practically no reputation as a 
broad jumper, having attempted the 
event only once in high school, barely 
clearing 22 feet. 

“Coach George T. Bresnahan noted 
his possibilities, however, and during 
his freshman year he concentrated 
upon the broad jump. As a competi- 
tor in the ineligible section of the 
National Collegiate A.A. meet of 
1928, Gordon made the best mark of 
his career to date—24 feet 11% 
inches. 

“Just a few weeks after the close 


THE 


of his first year at Iowa, Gordon 
leaped to a place on the American 
Olympic team. Bothered by a strained 
muscle, he was about a foot short of 
his usual distance at the Amsterdam 
games, finishing seventh, just one 
place outside the scoring.” 

Lawson Robertson, track coach of 
the University of Pennsylvania, is 
quoted as follows relative to his star 
broad jumper: 

“LeMoine Boyle is a lean, angular 
jumper with fair speed. He does not 
use a running kick and does not get 
much height in his jump, but he is 
consistent around 23 feet 9 inches. 

“At one time he was a capable high 
jumper, having cleared the bar at 6 
feet 2 inches, but now he specializes 
in the broad jump. His record for 
100 yards is 10.2 seconds.” 

“Showing sensational improvement 
in his first year on the University of 
Southern California track team, How- 
ard Paul took third in the broad jump 
as a sophomore in the I.C.A.A.A.A. 
championships last season,” writes 
Alfred Wesson. “Paul’s leap was 24 
feet 2% inches, and, as he has two 
more years of I.C.A.A.A.A. meets 
ahead of him, the East may expect to 
see some marvelous jumping from this 
diminutive young man before he ends 
his college career. 

“Paul gets unusual height to his 
jumps, and with a quick kick in mid- 
air is able to add much to the length 
of his leaps.” 

When Glenn Rice of the College of 
the Ozarks made the Honor Roll in 
the javelin last year, his coach, Ches- 
ter M. Destler wrote as follows: 

“He is not the robust type of ath- 
lete, although well-proportioned and 
muscled. Instead, he is more akin to 


the high-strung, nervous race horse 
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Edward Gordon, University of Iowa. 


which rapidly becomes stale if over- 
worked. He is sensitive, more so than 
any other athlete that I have known. 
In addition, he possesses a full share 
of the competitive spirit, doing better 
in competition than 1n practice as a 
rule, especially in the javelin. I hold 
his high-strung, nervous temperament 
responsible for this, as well as a cer- 
tain amount of personal pride.” 
Rice’s jump of 24 feet 1% inches 
in 1929 was nearly five inches better 
than his best 1928 leap. He runs the 
100 yard dash in good time in addi- 
tion to broad jumping and throwing 


‘ the javelin. 


eee SHELBY, University of 
Oklahoma, jumped 6 feet 3% 
inches in the Oklahoma-Kansas Ag- 
gies meet to lead the high jumpers. 
John Jacobs, his coach, analyzes his 
form in the paragraphs below: 
“Shelby makes a mark forty feet 
back of the center of the bar and at an 
angle of about 75 degrees. He starts 
back of this forty foot line and jogs 
up slowly, stepping on it with his left 
foot and going in moderately until he 
hits his last three steps, which are 
very fast. His take-off is from the 
left foot, and the right is swung vio- 
lently upward, while the take-off leg 
comes up fast and the body is turned 
slightly toward his right, making him 
cross the bar in a folded up position, 
knees against trunk, arms forward 
and left hip the nearest part of body 
to cross bar. He lands standing 
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Only Witch-Elk Football Shoes 
Offer these “All-American” Eleven 


Features 


1. Special lasts—Witch-Elk Famous 
Football Shoes are made on spe- 
cial lasts which conform to speci- 
fications recommended by leading 
college and university coaches. 


2. Selected leathers—Only the choic- 
est upper stocks are used in 
Witch-Elk Football Shoes. They 
are selected essentially for their 
wearing quality and ability to 
render maximum protection and 
comfort to the foot. 


3. Heights — Witch- Elk Football 
Shoes come in two heights: regu- 
lation or high-cut. 


4. Construction—Goodyear welt or 
McKay. Finest workmanship. 


5. Stainless, rustproof eyelets. 


6. Solid leather’ counters—K ee ps 
shape of shoe better and wears 
longer than any other material. 


7. Extra hard, waterproofed box toes 
—Dipped in a special hardening 
solution of our own formula. 
Won't soften up on the muddiest 
of fields. 


8. Spring steel reinforcement—Tap 
and lift reinforced with spring 
steel plate. Keeps sole in shape, 
prevents warping and _ buckling. 
Prevents cleats from pushing up 
through the soles. 


9. Flexible Shank—For speed and 
comfort. 


10. Solid oak sole and heel—None 
better. 


11. Cleats—Solid leather or patented 
detachable cleats. Detachable 
cleats are made of a special non- 
breakable composition and come 
in two heights: regular and mud. 


Write for New 


FREE CATALOG 


) OU cant judge a pair of shoes—particularly New 1930 Catalog of Witch-Elk Athletic Shoes 








football shoes—by appearances. Tear them apart ara eT ee 
—find out what they are made of—and how. 

Then only will you be able to judge. Vif 

Here are the “inside” facts about Witch-Elk Football a 


Shoes. See for yourself why leading coaches and play- 
ers everywhere have come to look upon Witch-Elk as 
the all-time All-American Football Shoe. 





Witchell-Sheill Company 


1633-45 Augusta Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
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straight up on low heights and on his 
take-off leg, and on both hands at 
greater heights. His jump is more of 
a springing leap than a standard 
form, and height comes only when his 
timing is perfect. 

“Shelby is six feet, eight inches tall, 
and he towers above the bar on his 
tiptoes while standing at the bar and 
also back at his starting point to con- 
vince himself that it isn’t really very 
high. His form works as well from 
the front as it does from an angle, 
so he uses the place where the bar 
looks lowest while standing back at 
the starting point. 


“He wears size 134% shoes, and a 
great deal of height is attained when 
the body, rushing forward, is sudden- 
ly stopped by the firm hold of the 
jumping foot, and is forced to go 
vaulting over the leg which has 
sprung to the toe by the time that the 
weight of the body is over that big 
foot.” 

Ben Hedges, Princeton University, 
made his best high jump record of the 
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Cecil T. Russell, Brown University. 





Ben Hedges, Princeton University. 
‘ 


year in the Yale-Princeton dual meet. 

“Hedges,” according to A. J. Spinks, 
“has also been an outstanding per- 
former in the broad jump, pole vault, 
and high hurdles. He holds the col- 
lege record in the high hurdles. 

“The following are some of the 
records made by Ben Hedges in the 
high jump: tie for first, 6 feet 4 
inches, at Stamford Bridge, London, 
in 1928; second place, 6 feet 31; 
inches, in the 1928 Olympics; national 
record, 6 feet 4% inches, made in the 
A.A.U. Junior National Champion- 
ships, 1928; first place, 6 feet 1% 
inches, Princeton-Virginia dual meet 
in 1929; first place, 6 feet 3) 
inches, Yale-Princeton dual meet in 
1929—new meet record; first place, 6 
feet 2 inches, Oxford-Cambridge vs. 
Cornell-Princeton, 1929; first place, 
6 feet 2% inches in the Intercollegi- 
ates in 1929; first place, 6 feet 1 inch, 
in the Penn Relays in 1929; first 
place, 6 feet 3 inches, in the indoor 
Intercollegiates in 1929.” 

“William M. Pump of Colgate Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, New York, is joint 
holder with Hedges at 6 feet, 3 inches 
of the high jump championship of the 
indoor Intercollegiates,” Henry Elmer 
writes. “He also holds the Colgate 
high jump records of 6 feet outdoors 
and 6 feet 3 inches indoors, and the 
pole vault record of 12 feet 9 inches. 

“Pump is also exceptionally good at 
the hop, step and jump. While in col- 
lege, he just missed making the 1928 
Olympic team by finishing sixth at the 
finals held in the Harvard Stadium at 
Cambridge; yet he won the Eastern 
trials at the Yankee Stadium. 


“The half-Sweeney jump is used by 
Pump in his jumping. His form is 


somewhat original, as he uses a much 
longer run, due to the need of larger 
boxes to work up his take-off. An- 
other unorthodox thing he does is to 
lean backwards just as he is about to 
jump. Other than these peculiarities, 
all of Pump’s work in getting over the 
bar is exactly a duplication of the 
half-Sweeney jump.” 

“Cecil T. Russell, who is the present 
Brown track captain, uses a form that 
is very similar to that used by Harold 
Osborne,” writes Joe Nutter. “He ap- 
proaches the bar from the right, (fac- 
ing the bar), holding to a slight angle 
in the start, increasing it to about 45 
degrees as he makes the final ap- 
proach, takes off from the right foot, 
throws his left leg high, snaps the 
right up under it, and with a body 


.Snap goes into what is almost a roll as 


his body goes over the bar. 


“Russell has been able to continue 
his jumping despite an injury that 
cost him the use of one eye. At the 
time he came to Brown, he had jumped 
slightly above 6 feet, 6 feet 5 inches 
being one of his schoolboy records. At 
the end of his sophomore year in col- 
lege, while a counsellor in a summer 
camp, a tennis ball hit him squarely 
in the eye, costing him the sight of 
that member. He came back to college 
disheartened by the injury, but took 
his place on the team and in the Army- 
Colgate-Brown meet jumped 6 feet 
2% inches, later winning the New 
England Intercollegiates and figuring 
in a second place tie in the I.C.A.A. 
A.A. meet.” 


REDERICK H. STURDY of Los 
Angeles prepared for Yale in 
Los Angeles and cleared 11 feet in the 
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it is Time Io Order Your 
NEW Dad UNIFORMS 


and other 
BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 


The new D&M Baseball Uniform Catalog is ready for 
you to look over. It contains actual samples of the 
materials and also shows the variety of colors and 


stripings in which D&M Uniforms can be made. 








Remember D&M Baseball Uniforms are all custom- 
made, and can be worn by your team in only a week or 
ten days after we receive your order. 


Don’t forget in selecting your gloves, mitts and other 
baseball equipment that the D&M kind is the “Big 
League” kind. 278 players in the American and Na- 
tional Leagues are using D&M Gloves and Mitts. 
What a splendid compliment to the D&M Line! Give 
your players the advantages of using the kind of gloves 
and mitts the leading “Big Leaguers” use. 


Coaches and Team Managers 


Your D&M Dealer 1s prepared to show you samples and quote 
you special prices; on D&M uniforms and team equipment. If 
there is no D&M dealer in your locality. write for copies of 
our new Uniform Catalog, Spring and Summer Catalog and 
Rule Book. We will gladly see that your orders receive careful 
and prempt attention. 







These catalogs and Rule 
Book are Free on request. 
Ask your D&M Dealer 
or write to the D&M 

Factory. 
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DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 5k, 
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pole vault while there. As a freshman 
at Yale he also cleared 11 feet. He 
trained with ex-Captain Sabin Carr 
and during the coaching regime at 
Yale which produced many fine vault- 
ers, he cleared 12 feet 6 inches as a 
sophomore. As a junior he vaulted 
13 feet, placing second to Carr in 
practically all of the meets in which 
they competed. In 1929 his best per- 
formance was in the final of a series 
of six meets in all of which he cleared 
13 feet or better. His best perform- 
ance was in the N.Y.A.C. games on 
February 18, when he vaulted 14 feet 
and failed by a scant margin to beat 
Carr’s world mark of 14 feet 1 inch. 
Later in the winter of 1929 he was 
indoor I.C.A.A.A.A. champion, and in 
May of the same year he tied with 
two others at 13 feet 9 inches in the 
outdoor Intercollegiates. He compet- 
ed in the International meet in 1929 
and set a new meet record for the 
event. Sturdy is now in the Yale law 
school, having graduated last June, 
and is coaching Yale’s vaulters. He 
is also competing independently. 

Concerning Victor Pickard, pole 
vaulter and captain of the University 
of Pittsburgh track team, F. J. Shea, 
his coach, writes: 

“Captain Victor Pickard, of Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, Canada, stands out as 
one of the great track and field ath- 
letes in the history of the University 
of Pittsburgh. Pickard, a member of 
the 1924 and 1928 Canadian Olympic 
teams, was a consistent winner and 
point scorer for the Panthers. His 
best mark was 13 feet 10% inches 
made indoors at the New York A.C. 
meet in 1929.” 

“Jack Williams, lanky Trojan pole 
vaulter,” writes Alfred Wesson, ‘“ac- 











complished one of the biggest aims in 
his years of competition when he de- 
feated Ward Edmonds, Stanford star, 
in the Southern California-Cardinal 
dual meet, with a vault of 13 feet, 10 
inches. 

“Williams started out his vaulting 
using a modified jack-knife form, but 
under the guidance of Coach Dean 
Cromwell, who brought little Lee 
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Victor Pickard, University of Pittsburgh. 














Thomas Warne, Northwestern University. 
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Barnes alomg so well that he set a 
new world’s; record of 14 feet, 1% 
inches, he changed this form until he 
was shooting straight across the bar, 
like Barnes. Williams had a strong 
pull-up and quick swing over the bar 
and was consistent at 13 feet 6 inches 
all last year.” 

Of Thomas M. Warne, Northwest- 
ern University, Frank Hill, his coach, 
writes: 

“In his first year of collegiate com- 
petition Tommy Warne, Northwest- 
ern’s great pole vaulter, made good the 
promise of his high school days. Com- 
peting for Kokomo, Indiana, which 


‘ was, incidentally, also the high school 


which Russell Walter, Conference and 
National Collegiate champion in the 
quarter mile, represented in his prep 
career, Warne vaulted 12 feet 10% 
inches to win the outdoor National 
Interscholastic title after annexing the 
indoor championship at 12 feet 75% 
inches. 

“As a freshman at Northwestern, 
Tommy distinguished himself by win- 
ning the Central A.A.U. indoor cham- 
pionship at 13 feet. During his 
sophomore year he averaged 13 feet 
41% inches for all the meets in which 
he competed, indoors and out. When 
the weather conditions prevailing at 
some of the early spring relay meets 
and the fact that some of his compe- 
tition was in dual meets in which he 
was not forced to try for great 
heights are considered, this average 
height for fifteen meets is a truly 
remarkable record. 

“At the Illinois Relay Carnival, 
Tommy set a new world’s record for 
dirt floor vaulting indoors. Tying for 
the outdoor Western Conference 
championship with Verne McDermont 
of Illinois, Warne became co-holder of 
the Conference record at 13 feet 7 
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inches. Another tie in the National 
Collegiate Meet, this time with Ed- 
monds of Stanford, gave him a half 
interest in another big meet record. 
The winners cleared 13 feet 8% 
inches. 

“Of medium height, compactly and 
powerfully muscled, Tommy gets tre- 
mendous momentum from his run to 
the take-off. A rather short swing 
timed perfectly to a powerful pull-up, 
and followed by a fly-away release of 
the pole, completes his vault. Length- 
ening the take-off swing promises to 
carry Tommy up and over the goal of 
present day vaulters, 14 feet.” 


ARLOW P. ROTHERT of Stan- 

ford, who heads the list of shot 
putters with a throw of 51 feet 1% 
inches, made in the California Inter- 
collegiate meet, was also on the 1928 
Honor Roll, although his 1929 record 
is nearly a foot better than his best 
throw of the year before. During the 
year just past, he won the National 
Collegiate and the I. C. A. A. A. A. 
championships, each time with a put 
of 50 feet 3 inches. 

Eric C. W. Krenz of Stanford is on 
the Honor Roll in both the shot put 
and the discus. His best distance in 
the shot put was 50 feet 1% inches, 
made in the Stanford-Washington 
meet, and his best throw in the discus 
was 156 feet 2 inches, made in the 
California-Stanford meet. 

In both the National Collegiate and 
the I. C. A. A. A. A. meets he placed 
just behind his team mate, Rothert, in 
the shot put, and won the I. C. A. A. 
A. A. discus at 153 feet 4 inches, de- 
feating Anderson of Cornell, his team 
mates, McLeod and Rothert, and 
Schneider of New York University. 
This is his second time on the Honor 
Roll in both events. 

















Harlow Rothert, Stanford University. 
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Coach Edmundson writes as follows 
of his star weight man: 

“Paul Jessup, six feet, seven inches, 
shot and discus man of the University 
of Washington, weighs 230 pounds. 
He is a graduate of Whatcom High 
School, Bellingham, Washington. He 
attracted some attention as a,discus 
thrower while in high school, but 
never was considered a shot putter of 
any consequence. Last year, his 
junior year, he put the shot over 50 
feet, and threw the discuss 155 feet 
10 inches in the National Collegiate 
Meet at Chicago. He also placed in 


both events in the N. A. A. U. meet 
in Denver.” 
Novak, West 


Leo Point coach, 























Bernard Berlinger, University of 
Pennsylvania. 
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writes as follows of Sprague, U. S. 
Military Academy shot putter: 

“Bud Sprague entered the United 
States Military Academy from Texas. 
He was captain of the football team 
in 1928 and played tackle for four 
years. He was handicapped some- 
what in his shot putting by an opera- 
tion on his knee. 

“Sprague’s record the first year at 
the Academy was 42 feet 11 inches, 
and from then on he made a steady 
gain until he reached his present 
record of 49 feet 11 inches, his last 
year. 

“His training period was from 
March Ist until June 1st, the same as 
all track athletes at West Point. 


“Sprague did not have unusual 
form. He was a sprinter as well as a 
shot putter, so he gained more speed 
across the circle than some. He was 
always trying to increase this speed, 
keeping in mind that a man must be 
like a rubber ball when he hits the 
center of the circle—just a bounce 
and be off. He also kept in mind that 
an athlete putting the shot is like a 
boy with a sling shot—there are not 
many motions to coordinate, but the 
coordination must be exact to bring 
distance: the toe, ankle, hip, shoulder, 
arm, body twist, body dip, a bounce 
off center of the circle and, last but 
not least, a good wrist and finger snap. 
Sprague realized that good form was 
essential and worked at it continually. 
He threw for distance only once a 
week. 


“Sprague was a wonderful shot 
putter, and, with a longer indoor and 
outdoor training period, he would 
have put the shot well over 50 feet.” 

Of Bernard Berlinger, versatile ath- 


lete of the University of Pennsylvania 











Bud Sprague, United States Military 
Academy. 
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The New Toro Junior Tractor 
Is Powerful and Sturdy 
ia _ ae, ail 
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Graceful lines and extreme flexibility are among the 
dominant features of the new Toro Junior Tractor. 
Standard equipment includes self-starter, generator, 
battery and full length muffler, insuring quiet operation, 


The new’ Toro Junior Model B-30 has a wheel base of 98 inches, and is equipped with 
a dump box. Exhaustive field tests have proven that the new Toro will climb a 30% grade 
with a full body load. . Note the trim appearance and well balanced lines. 


The First Completely Built Small Tractor 


N appearance, power, sturdiness and flexibility the new Toro 

ial Junior offers many distinctive advantages over the makeshift 
The chassis on the new Toro Junior is built of four- revamped automobile tractors that have been on the market up to 
rigid, regardless of operating difficulties. The large the present time. It matches fully the performance of any golf 
cellular radiator provides ample cooling at all times. Ooourse tractor, regardless of its weight or size. It will stand up 


day after day and give uninterrupted trouble-free service. 


Surprising Power. The New Toro Junior with its Ford Model A 
heavy duty motor, has a wide range of pulling power, which enables 
it to overcome any difficult operating conditions. It can pull five 
mowers in high gear over any reasonable grade, and three mowers 
over exceedingly severe grades that would stall practically any 
tractor, regardless of weight or size. When used for utility work, 
carrying dirt or sand, the Junior will climb a 30% grade with a full 
yard body load. The 15-inch rear drive wheels give full tection, 
and slippage of wheels is reduced to the minimum. e Junior 
The sturdy bev el gear rear eats will t transmit full ‘pos is furnished complete with a harter, generator and battery. 


ible drawbar h Pulli t th d, ‘ H 
Oe aoe nor Oe eine ne rans, Sturdy and Durable. The rear axle is a heavy bevel gear axle, built 
is absolutely eliminated in the new Toro. especially for heavy pulling and will transmit full possible drawbar 

horse-power without over-straining the axle shaft. No pulling out 


in the.rear end of the new Toro Junior. 


The chassis frame is an especially built rigid frame on which we use 
four-inch’ steel. channel sectiéns, tied together in rigid position so 
that there is no weaving, regardless of what position the tractor is 
placed in.» ‘Three-point suspension on the front wheels. 


The wheels on the new Toro are all steel and will be furnished with 
rolled edges. Front wheels are 28x7, rear wheels 30x15, with 144 re- 
movable stéel spikes in each rear wheel. 

Noiseless in operation. Drive gears are fully enclosed and a full length muffler 


runs directly under the motor, discharging back of the r rear axle so that exhaust 
noises are eliminated. 


The all steel, electrically welded dump box onthenew Write today for the new Toro 1930 myn | giving complete information on all the 


pair bd be at A oay-oy B se fe wary Bivvy «4 ant new additions ‘and improvements in the Toro line of labor-saving equipment. 


Toro Manufacturing Co., 3042-3178 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


; ; __. New York, N.Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Jacksonville, Fla., Cleveland, Ohio, Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Calif. 
Service Stations at Los Angeles, Calif., Newton, Mass., Yonkers, N.Y., Syracuse, ee Troy, N.Y., Detroit, Mich.. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Des Moines, Iowa, Kansas City, Mo., Dallas, Texas, ee *Ont., Can Winnipeg, Man., 

Calgary, Alta., Can., Buenos Aires, S.A., Hamburg, Germany, H. R. Jahn, Export Distributor, ih A 
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RUBBED 
Finish 
Adds Punch to Hits 


When Hornsby is not sighting down 
the line from the plate to the pitch- 
er’s box, he is sighting down the 
barrel of a gun. He says that doing 
the latter, helps him do the former. 
Most leading players are constantly 
on the lookout for things that will 
help them improve their batting. 
For instance, most of them use a 
bone rubbed finish on their bats, 
to increase their driving power. 


Autograph Slugger Bats 
NOW BONE RUBBED 


Many a great star has honed his bat with a 
dry meat bone to close the pores of the 
wood, ,harden the bat’s surface, prevent 
slivering and to put more punch into hits. 
Now every batter on your team can have 
the advantage of this Bone Rubbed Finish. 
All the bats in the Autograph Line of Louis- 
ville Sluggers are now bone rubbed by hand 
at the factory. Each has burned into its 
barrel our Bone Rubbed trade mark, as well 
as the signature of the leading slugger who 
uses that particular model. Models include 
bats of Ruth, Hornsby, Foxx, Simmons, 
Ott and many others. Copies of our book 
“Famous Sluggers,of 1929, With Tips 
on Batting,” free, for every member of 
your squad. Write for them. HILLERICH 
& BRADsBY Co., Incorporated, Mfrs., 428 
Finzer Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 


LOUISVILLE 


SLUGGER 
Bats 
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who made the Honor Roll in the shot 
put, Lawson Robertson says: 

“Berlinger is an unusual type of 
all-around athlete in that he performs 
equally well in three events, although 
his best mark is in the pole vault— 
13 feet 5% inches. 

“His style of vaulting is not that 
of finished vaulters such as Carr, 
Sturdy or Barnes. In approaching the 
bar he depends mostly on his speed, 
and, while executing the vault, his 
form is based on his strength of 
shoulder rather than the swing under 
the bar and the subsequent jack-knife. 
Berlinger’s records as an all-around 
performer are as follows: Pole vault, 
13 feet 5% inches; shot put, 49 feet 
3 inches; broad jump, 22 feet 11 
inches; high jump, 6 feet 2 inches; 
120 yard hurdles, 16 seconds; 100 
yard dash, 10.8 seconds; javelin 
throw, 181 feet, and discus, 131 feet 
9 inches.” 


HE leader among the discus 

: throwers on the 1929 Honor Roll, 
E. Moeller of the University of Ore- 
gon, set a new world’s record for the 
discus of 160 feet 1 inch in the Ore- 
gon-Washington meet. Previous to 
this, he had set a new Coast record 
of 157 feet 2 inches. He won the 
event in the Pacific Coast Conference 
meet with a throw of 153 feet 10% 
inches, and in the Washington Relays 
at 150 feet 5 inches, defeating such 
athletes as Jessup, Hein, Stager and 
Hildreth. He placed second in the 
National Collegiate meet, in which he 
was defeated by Rasmus of Ohio 
State. 

Pete Rasmus of Ohio State ended 
his collegiate competition by estab- 
lishing an N.C.A.A. record in the dis- 
cus at the National Collegiate meet in 
Chicago last June. Other honors, as 





Pete Rasmus, Ohio State. 
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given by W. D. Griffith, follow: West- 
ern Conference champion in discus 
(1928—135 feet); N. C. A. A. cham- 
pion in discus (1929—159 feet 1% 
inches); Southern Methodist Relays 
champion (1927—157 feet); West- 
ern Conference champion in discus 
(1927); Western Conference cham- 


pion in discuss (1929) ; established a 
new world’s record in discus (1929— 
159 feet 1% inches). 

















Carl Jark, United States Military Academy. 


Concerning Carl Jark of the U. S. 
Military Academy, West Point, his 
coach, Leo Novak, writes the follow- 
ing: 

“Carl Jark, discus thrower, came 
from Beatrice, Nebraska. 


“When he graduated from the U. S. 
M. A. in 1929, he was twenty-two 
years old and weighed close to 200 
pounds. His height is six feet four 
and one-half inches. He started in 


‘as an ordinary discus thrower in 1926. 


His best throw was around 126 feet. 
The next four years he made a steady 
gain, setting a new record almost 
every week until the Drake Relays in 
1929, when he set the new world’s rec- 
ord of 158 feet 3 inches. 


“There was nothing unorthodox 
about Jark’s form. He did not palm 
the discus, but held a little back of 
center. He faced the right before 
starting his throw, started his turn 
slowly with increasing speed, and was 
ever on the job trying to correct any 
faults. 


“In all of my experience I never 
saw a man so faithful to his event 
as Jark was. The training period at 
West Point is very short, from March 
to June first, but during that time 
Jark was working on sprints and his 
discus. 

“The points he worked for were 
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The Light that Started 


boghen 
ee 
ity 


*SOME OF THE FIELDS 
EQUIPPED WITH G-E 
NOVALUX PROJECTORS 


Municipal Stadium, Phil- 
adelphia 

Legion Field, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Grant Field—Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology 

Tacoma (Wash.) Stadium 

Burlington (Iowa) High 
School and Junior College 

Balls Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind. 

Newport News (Va.) Ship- 
building Company 

Schenectady High School 
Football Field 


WY 





Sports at Night 


N THE FALL OF 1923, Tufts College played the G-E engineers 
on the Lynn Athletic Field by the light from G-E Novalux 
floodlighting projectors—the first football game at night. 


Since then, this light, improved year by year, has been popular- 
izing outdoor sports at night. Under it, football, soccer, baseball, 
tennis, and golf have been played successfully. Colleges, prep 
schools, high schools, and civic bodies have adopted it for their 
fields.* 


For G-E floodlighting is light of just the right intensity . .. from 
projectors scientifically designed, properly focused, and spaced to 
meet the requirements of the field. It is clear and bright . . . shadow- 
less, glareless ... illumination of the utmost uniformity and visi- 
bility. In short, it is the perfect light for sports at night. 


So when you plan to floodlight your field, have a G-E lighting 
specialist look it over. He'll give you complete information and 
recommendations—gladly and without obligation. You can get 
in touch with him through the nearest G-E sales office. 


A floodlighted field is an appropriate and enduring 
memorial for a class to present to its school 


71063 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, N. -» SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Clark-Brewer 
Coaches Bureau 


Only placement service in U. S. exclu- 
sively for coaches and physical directors 
under the management of an experi- 
enced coach. 


CHES BUR, 


tthe 


. Ae” 
SICAL pIRES > 





On March 1, 1930 we had openings 
for 7 college coaches at salaries from 
$3200 to $6500. High school vacan- 
cies range from $1800 to $3500. One 
registration puts you in six offices cov- 
ering entire country. Register early. 
Write for details to 


Floyd L. Brown, Mer. 
64 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, III. 











Coaching 
School 


Coach Howard Jones 


University of Southern California 


Football 
Dr. H. C. Carlson 


Pittsburgh University 


Basketball 


June9 June 14 


UTAH STATE 
COLLEGE 


Logan, Utah 


Write for further information 
Logan, Utah 
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Wheeling the arm and body 
in unison; speed across the ring; ris- 
ing on the toe in the final heave; a 
good follow through. (He always 
tried to throw his hand with the 
discuss. ) 


“Jark always took plenty of easy 
work with the discus before taking 
any distance throws. He always 
worked to control the discus, and, once 
in condition, threw for distance but 
once a week. His best throws came 
when he had correct timing of the 
different movements of the body. 

“Track was Jark’s only sport.” 

“John F. Anderson 
symetrically proportioned man weigh- 
ing about 200 pounds and standing 
six feet four,” states Charles E. Clem- 
inshaw. “In high school he was a 
great athlete and competed in track, 
football and basketball. In his fresh- 
man year at Cornell he ran on the 
relay team, and was able to do the 
quarter mile in 54 seconds. 

“He has always been a great student 
of the game and has always paid a 
great deal of attention to details. 
During his four years at Cornell he 
spent many hours working on the 
small details in the form of good shot 
putter or discus thrower. As a re- 
sult, all his actions were smooth and 
graceful. His natural strength gave 
him a great advantage, and, coupled 
with smooth action, made him a hard 
man to beat. He had a definite 
rhythm to his movements in the circle, 
and finished his throws with a great 
deal of snap. His action pictures 
clearly indicate how he ‘went out’ 
after each throw or put. He had very 

















John Anderson, Cornell University. 
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Eric Krenz, Stanford University 


good balance and was able to hold 
himself in the circle although at the 
end of the throw he was reaching out. 

“Unusual muscular control also was 
one of his advantages. He is an ex- 
cellent golfer and gymnast, and much 
of his success was due to his strong 
arms and all-around development. 

“His best mark in the discus was 
157 feet 534 inches made at the Ohio 
Relays in 1929. He consistently threw 
over 150 feet and in practice made 160 
feet on several occasions. I believe 
his best mark in the shot was 47 feet 
734 inches made at the Indoor I. C. 
A. A. A. A. meet in 1929.” 


OR the third successive year, Ed- 

mund F. Black, hammer thrower 
of the University of Maine, is on the 
Honor Roll, and for the second time 
at the head of the list of men in this 
event. In his three years of collegiate 
competition, he has increased his best 
distance from 159 feet 734 inches, 
made in the I. C. A. A. A. A. meet in 
1927, to 171 feet 1 inch, made in the 
New England Intercollegiate meet in 
1929. His best 1928 distance was 168 
feet 434 inches. 

During 1929, in addition to the 
meet in which he made his best mark, 
he won the hammer event at the I. C. 
A. A. A. A. meet with a throw of 163 
feet, the Maine State Intercollegiate 
meet with a distance of 160 feet 3% 
inches and the Penn Relays with a 
distance of 160 feet 8% inches. 

Coach Steve Farrell says of W. H. 
Ketz, University of Michigan hammer 
thrower: 

“Ketz is twenty-two years old, was 
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TENNIS CAN NOW BE ENJOYED 
IN THE EVENING 


| 


| 
i 
t 
: 
' 
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Type MSA1 





Through the medium of flood- 
lighting it is now possible to enjoy 
tennis in the evening after the sun 
has gone down and the air has 
cooled. Not only that: but it 
gives those a chance to enjoy this 
popular sport who are unable to 
do so during the daytime. 


Crouse-Hinds Type MSA-1 is 
the ideal floodlight for this class 
of service since it has a short 
range, a very wide spread and 
does not produce any glare. It 
is very ruggedly constructed of 
cast silicon-aluminum alloy which 
is non-corrodible. 





¢ Complete information will be sent upon request 


@ CROUSE-HINDS 


ESTABLISHED 1807 


SYRACUSE, N.Y., U. S.A. 








SALES OFFICES > 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON DETROIT ATLANTA MILWAUKEE ST. Louls CINCINNATI MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES DALLAS SEATTLE 
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Track Prizes 





Since 1897 we have made medals 
and trophies for track meets and 
other sports. 

If you are holding a meet let us 


know your needs. We _ will 
gladly send actual samples and 


complete information. 


Established 1897 


Dieges & Clust 


185 North Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 

















Coupon Books 
for This Semester 


Figure out ALL. your 
needs, and ask us for quo- 
tations on the whole 
series. 

Here’s a case where it 
will pay to “put all your 
eggs in one basket’’—pay 
in money-saving, as well 
as in peace of mind. 

As you know, we have 
been serving leading edu- 
cational institutions for 
many years. 


The Arcus Ticket Co. 


340 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
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ATHLETIC 


| born in Detroit, Michigan, and threw 
| the twelve pound hammer in his high 
| school days. He did not attract much 
attention in this event, as his best 
throw was only about 130 feet. He 
also threw the javelin, but with little 
success. In his freshman year at 
| Michigan he threw the sixteen pound 
| hammer with two turns 140 feet, and 
'has shown improvement each year 
| since then. He stands six feet one 
inch and weighs 195 pounds. He 
uses a one handle grip on the ham- 
| mer, uses three turns in competition 
and very seldom steps out of the 
circle. 

| “For his winter training he plays 
| hand ball and squash ball and throws 
| the 35 pound weight. He was captain 
| of the 1929 track team.” 

| Ketz placed next to Gwinn, winner 
| of the event, in the National Col- 
_legiate meet, and won the Western 
| Conference hammer event at 157 feet 
7 inches and the Drake Relay ham- 
mer at 157 feet .7 inches. He holds 
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Warren L. Worden, Cornell University. 
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Edmund E. Black, University of Maine. 


the Western Conference record of 161 
feet 7% inches. 

“Warren L. Worden of Cornell was 
never a hard worker in his events, but 


' had a way of picking up things quick- 


ly,” according to Charles E. Clemin- 
shaw. “He threw the javelin, 35 
pound weight, and 16 pound hammer. 
He was naturally fast and springy, 
but never became a finished performer 
like his team mate Anderson. In the 
hammer, he had an unusually vertical 
swing but was not very smooth in his 
turns. He was a very good javelin 
thrower, although he did not give this 
event much attention. His best mark 
was a few inches over 190 feet.” 
Frank N. Conner, Yale, 1931, pre- 
pared at the Hill School, and while 
there set an interscholastic record in 
the hammer. He was on the fresh- 
man team at Yale, and in 1928 made 
the Olympic team. Against Prince- 
ton in that year he threw the ham- 
mer 165 feet 21% inches to set a new 
meet record. He did not compete in 
the Intercollegiates because of ineli- 
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Gold Smith 
BASEBALL UNIFORMS 


SEASON 1930 








Goldsmith Baseball Uniforms and Baseball Equipment 


Spring-time is around the corner. Baseball is in the air. “‘Play Ball!’’ will soon be 
heard. Get set with Goldsmith baseball uniforms and baseball accessories. 


Goldsmith Uniforms are designed for comfort, convenience, and appearance—they 
possess that snap and dash so greatly desired by the well equipped team. Triple 
sewed, double locked elastic seams add immeasurably to their life. There is a wide 
choice of grades as well as patterns of flannels. The Baseball Uniform Catalog 
contains actual samples of materials. . 


The Goldsmith Official League Ball No. 97 complies with the official specifications 
as to size and weight. It has been adopted and used wherever baseball is played. 
Goldsmith baseball gloves, mitts, and accessories possess that added quality which 
has made them favorites with leading Major League players. 


Goldsmith track and field equipment, tennis balls and tennis accessories, bathing 
suits, golf balls, and golf clubs are fully illustrated and described in the new 
Spring and Summer Sports Catalog. A copy will be promptly sent upon request. 


THE P. GOlda Smith sons co. 


Athletic Goods Manufacturers 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—U. S. A. 
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The Athletic Line of First 
Aids for the Training Room 
has been prepared with ex- 
treme care. Each product has 
been tested and retested. 
Each test in our own labora- 
tory has been rechecked by 
chemists of some University. 


Eight years of research, of 
developing, of studying the 
need of the Athlete to give 
the trainer protection for his 
men, have brought out those 
things necessary to keep the 
Athlete in perfect health and 
on the “firing line.” 


Twenty-two months were 
spent in perfecting “Athletic 
Nitrophen,” a powerful anti- 
septic to kill germs and stop 
bleeding. 


Looks and style, in many 
cases have been sacrificed for 
economy and efficiency. 


To our twenty-four prod- 
ucts in forty different sizes, 
including large and small Kits, 
we now add a Wall Cabinet 
of Athletic First Aids which 
is equipped with 22 Items, 
moderately priced. 


Athletic Goods Dealers in every 
State are stocked to serve you. 


The Cramer 
Chemical Co. 


Gardner, Kansas 





























Frank Conner, Yale University. 


gibility, but won the event against 
Harvard the week before. 

Don Gwinn of the University of 
Pittsburgh won the hammer throw in 
the National Collegiate meet with a 
throw of 163 feet 934 inches, was 
third in the I. C. A. A. A. A. meet 
and second in the Penn Relays. He 
was a place winner for America in 
the 1928 Olympics. 

Gwinn is known as one of the small- 
est of the star weight men, being less 
than five feet eight inches in height, 
and weighing under 160 pounds. He 
is powerfully built through the legs 
and shoulders, however. He is a dili- 
gent trainer and studies his tech- 
nique, constantly seeking to improve 
it. 

N winning the javelin event at the 

California Intercollegiate meet 
with a throw of 209 feet 9%4 inches, 


Emory Curtice of Stanford Uni-' 


versity earned the right to the first 
place in this event on the 1929 Honor 
Roll. He placed second in the I. C. 
A. A. A. A. meet, where he was beaten 
by Kibby of Stanford, and third in 
the West Coast Relays. 

Kenneth Churchill, javelin thrower 
of the University of California, made 
his best record of the year, 209 feet 
7 inches, in the California-Stanford 
dual meet. This was good enough to 
place him on the Honor Roll, second 
only to Curtice. Churchill placed 
third in the javelin in the I. C. A. A. 
A. A. meet, in which he was defeated 
by Kibby of Stanford and Curtice. 

Of Floyd, his coach, Frank G. An- 
derson, writes: 

“J. G. Floyd, javelin thrower of 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, set a new record in the 
Southwest Conference meet last 
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spring with a distance of 204 feet 444 
inches. Floyd was then in his sopho- 
more year. As a freshman, Floyd 
threw the javelin 165 feet, and un- 
til after the first meet last year he 
showed no improvement. During the 
remaining meets of the year his aver- 
age was better than 200 feet. It is 
hard to account for such a jump in 
his marks from one week to another, 
and all the more so when he was con- 
sistent at, or better than, 200 feet. 
“Floyd’s style is unusual in that he 
throws from an up-in-the-air position. 
The accompanying picture shows him 
a foot off of the ground with the jave- 
lin still in his hand. In most other 
respects he carries and releases the 
javelin in the usual manner. He is a 
powerful, stocky type, and should be 
able to weather the strain of javelin 
throwing through his coming years of 
eligibility. As viewed by the ob- 
server standing directly in front, his 
arm from his shoulder through the el- 
bow to the hand describes a straight 
line as it comes up and forward above 
the shoulder. In this way it is pos- 
sible to relieve much of the arm strain 
that will result in javelin throwing 
from letting the elbow get out of line 
with the shoulder and hand. This 
point may help some javelin throwers 

















J. G. Floyd, Texas A. & M. 
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RAWLINGS-ZUPPKE FOOTBALLS 
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Announcing 


1930 FOOTBALL 
AND BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 


Our men are now showing complete lines including 
Lighter weight football pants. 

New sanitary kidney and hip pad. 

Improved laminated light weight thigh guards. 


New numbers in helmets embodying special high 
finish leather. Light in weight, new ear designs, 
full ventilation, special elastic suspension crowns. 


New designs in shoulder pads with special mois- 
ture proof covered felt padding. 


A new style tackling dummy. 


New numbers in inflated goods. 


ALSO 
KNIT GOODS SUNDRIES 
Jerseys Shoes 
Shirts Field Equipment 
Stockings Goals 
Warm-Up Clothing Supporters 


Insist on Seeing the Rawlings Line Before Buying 
It Is to Your Advantage to Do So 


Arrange With Your Dealer to Have Our Salesman 
Show You the Line 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


8 West 37th Street 23rd and Lucas Avenue 717 Market Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. ST. LOUIS, MO. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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your School | 


MEDART 


BASKETBALL \ 
BACKSTOPS 





Truly representative of the spirit and aggressiveness of 
your school, Medart Backstops—with all their strength, 
their quality, their impressive dignity—are a tribute to 
your ideals in education and sport. Heavily constructed, 
well braced, rigid and smooth surfaced; planned by Medart 
Engineers to become an integral part of the gymnasium 














Leo P. Kibby, Stanford University. 
Catalog G-1 de- , , aad 
scribes complete || to Keep their arms in better condition 
gymnasium line. | throughout the season.” 


\ Un) Manufacturers Since 1873 ‘Sent free on re’ || Leo P. Kibby of Stanford Univer- 
Steel Lockers, Steel Shelving, Steel Cabinets, quest. sity won the I. C. A. A. A. A. javelin 

: Playground Apparatus championship at Philadelphia with a 
FRED MEDART MFG. COMPANY throw of 204 feet 7 inches, his best of 





the year. In this meet he defeated 
two other star performers from the 
Coast, Curtice and Churchill. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts., Saint Louis, Missouri 
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EicHTH ANNUAL SOUTHERN RELAYS 


Earl Bevan, Kansas State Teachers College. 


April ll and 12, 1930 F. G. Welch, Director of Athletics, 
GRANT FIELD, GEORGIA TECH Kansas State Teachers College of Em- 


poria, writes of his javelin thrower: 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA “Earl Bevan, weight 165 pounds, 
Open to schools located in southeastern states height five feet, ten and one-half 
For Information Write W. A. ALEXANDER inches, was endowed with an excep- 





tionally long arm which he used to 
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True Stories of Stars who were not ‘‘born’’ but ‘‘made’’—No. 1 





How a high school “failure” 
beat out 2 ex-captains and 


became a college star 


IX former captains, besides many 

other prep and high school stars, 
were on the freshman basketball 
squad of a certain great university in 
the Fall of 1926. Competition for 
the five regular positions was un- 
usually stiff. 


And yet, when the team was finally 
picked, a boy who hadn't been able to 
make his high school team the year be- 
fore was playing regularly at left 
forward. 


That boy, even with his limited 
experience, “‘looked good’’ to the 
coaches. They noticed him. He 
handled himself like a star and they 
gave him a lot of attention. They 
made him a star. 


If you take this suggestion to 
heart, you have the same chance. 
Don’t worry about your past record. 
In any sport, if you can “‘look good”’ 
to the coach, it doesn’t necessarily 
matter how much or how little you 
have played before. 


“Looking good’’ means handling 
yourself well. And one of the most 
important secrets of handling your- 
self well 1s footwork. You can tell a 
star athlete by the way his feet be- 
have. They move like a flash yet he 
never stumbles or trips over them. 
They guide his body. They’re like 
the rudder and propeller of a boat 
all in one. 

Learn to handle your feet. Star ath- 
letes in alJ-sports are constantly te~ 
ing themselves in footwork. 





know how valuable it is. They may 
be football stars or basketball stars 
or baseball stars, yet they are con- 
stantly boxing, jumping rope, play- 
ing handball, etc.—to train their 
feet. For this sort of workout there 
is only one best shoe—Keds, and 
they know it. That is why most of 
them wear Keds. 


There are good reasons for this. 
Keds are scientifically constructed 
athletic shoes. Keds’ “‘feltex’’ inner- 
soles keep your feet snug and com- 
fortable. Keds’ canvas tops as 





eat basketball model worn by many 
champions. Keds basketball shoes start at 
$2.00—from there on up to $4.00. 








Keds will help you to ‘look good.” 


You can get Keds at all the best 
shoe stores. They are not Keds un- 
less the name ‘‘Keds’’ is on the shoe. 
Ask for Keds by name. 


FOOTWORK BUILDS STARS 


Keds 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 
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Modern Gymnasium Equipment 


ALSO 


Boxing Rings and Platforms 
Wrestling Mats and Covers 
Gymnasium and Tumbling Mats 
Swimming Pool Equipment 


(Send for Catalog) 








CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 

1835 West Lake Street 





Chicago, Il. 


























A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


We wish to call attention to a few of our publications on 


ATHLETICS 


Handbook of Athletics for Coaches and Players by Graham 
- Bickley—Many Diagrams—8 vo., cloth. Price..........2..22.2........-.--- $1.80 


Intramural Athletics by Elmer Mitchell—Many Diagrams and Il- 
SIS, CII sidnnssscicdsnesionpetenentanbtnsasaieunhaguaanhendniaemsiaeataindaadiieimsloincaites 2.00 


Recreative Athletics—Revised and Enlarged—Prepared by Play- 
Gmeeen ae TUE FAmU. ON nn sncssn ce sccnensnnscccessivnsntinncee 1.00 


Send for our complete catalogue of Athletic Books 


67 West 44th Street New York 











COPIES WANTED 


September, 1926, December, 1926, October, 1927, February, 
1928, March, 1928, April, 1928, June, 1928, September, 1929, 
October, 1929, November, 1929. 
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advantage in throwing the javelin. 

“At the Texas Relays at Austin, 
Bevan set a new meet record of 206 
feet 11 inches. On the following day, 
at the Southern Methodist University 
Relays at Dallas, he set another meet 
record with a heave of 208 feet 4 
inches. Bevan also won the javelin 
throw at the Drake Relays and placed 
second in that event at the Kansas 
Relays. The consistency of Bevan’s 
performance in all kinds of weather 
is outstanding.” 





Report of the Eighth An- 
nual National Collegiate 
Athletic Association 
Track and Field Meet 
By A. A. Stagg 


Director of Athletics 
The University of Chicago 
HE Eighth Annual National 
Collegiate Athletic Association 
Track and Field Meet was held 
on Stagg Field, Chicago, June 7 and 8, 
1929. The members of the original 
committee, Messrs. Griffith, Jones, 
and Stagg, were in charge. 

The meet will be historical by the 
fact that a new world’s record of 
9 2/5 seconds was established by G. S. 
Simpson of Ohio State University in 
the 100 yard dash, and a new record 
of 159 feet 1% inches was made in 
the discus throw by P. H. Rasmus of 
Ohio State, which beat the best pre- 
vious N. C. A. A. record by 9 feet 
11% inches. New N.C. A. A. records 
were also made in three other events, 
namely: 20.8 seconds in the 220 yard 
dash by G. S. Simpson of Ohio State, 
supplanting 20.9 seconds made by 
R. A. Locke of the University of Ne- 
braska in 1926 and A. Bracey of Rice 
Institute in 1928; 50 feet 3 inches in 
the shot put by H. Rothert of Stan- 
ford University, supplanting 50 feet 
34 inch made by John Kuck of Kansas 
State Teachers College in 1926; and 
13 feet 8% inches in the pole vault 
by’ R. W. Edmonds of Stanford Uni- 
versity and T. Warne of Northwest- 
ern University, who tied at this 
height, supplanting 13 feet 644 inches 
made by R. W. Edmonds of Stanford 


University in 1928. 


Ohio State won the team champion- 
ship by scoring 50 points on the basis 
of 10 for first, 8 for second, 6 for 
third, 4 for fourth, 2 for fifth, and 1 
for sixth. The University of Wash- 
ington was second with 42 points, the 
University of Illinois third with 35% 
points, the University of Southern 
California fourth with 32 points, and 
Stanford University fifth with 28 
points. Out of 69-colleges and uni- 
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EARLY PORTRAIT OF THE 


IGHT this very 

minute dozens 
of Australia’s husk- 
iest Kangaroos are in vigorous training to be- 
come the uppers of Spalding Track Shoes. 

And what glory for the kangaroo, contributing 
glove-like leather that helps the fastest sprinters 
on earth go faster! Leather that is specially 
tanned for Spalding shoes. 

Spalding Track Shoes are recommended by 


FASTEST TRACK SHOES 
ON EARTH 


famous coaches 
and are worn by 
World and Olympic 
champions and leading college track teams. 

There are complete lines of Spalding Track 
Shoes for school and college teams—better 
shoes, faster, more scientific shoes. 

Send for the Special School and College Cat- 
alogue which illustrates and describes Spalding 
Track Shoes and Track Equipment. 


© 1930.A.G. S. & B. 





2-0 SHorT DISTANCE 
RuNNING SHOE. Hand- 
turned. Steel spikes are 
hand-made, perma- 
nently attached to the 
sole. Worn by all 


champions. 





14H Jumpinc Suoes. 
Soles are specially stif- 
fened.Hand-made steel 
spikes are placed as 
suggested by champion 
jumpers. Correct for 
all field events. 





STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Coupon Will Bring 
You a Sample of the 
Ace Ankle Roller 


Now Being Used by Leading 


Coaches from Coast to Coast 


Ace Ankle Rollers have demonstrated conclusively that they 
ought to be part of the permanent equipment of every football 
squad. 


Leading coaches from Coast to Coast testify to their unusual 
effectiveness and durability. They are elastic without rubber, 
give the proper support and can be used again and again because 
proper washing and drying restores the elasticity. 


Coaches may use the coupon to obtain a sample of the Ace 
Ankle Roller. Judge its qualities for yourself. 
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versities competing, 47 scored points. 

It is interesting to observe how 
strong the N. C. A. A. Track and 
Field Meet has been from the begin- 
ning. The initial meet in 1921 started 
off with 45 colleges competing from 
21 different states. In the second 
meet there were 46 colleges from 21 
states; in the third, 59 from 25 states; 
in the fourth, 51 from 24 states; in 
the fifth, 56 from 25 states; in the 
sixth, 64 from 26 states; in the 
seventh, 61 from 28 states; and in 
the eighth, 69 from 25 states. An 
analysis of the different number of 
colleges winning points is also inter- 
esting. In the first meet 30 colleges 
scored, in the second 29, in the third 
35, in the fourth 24, in the fifth 39, 
in the sixth 44, in the seventh 39 and 
in the eighth 47. 


Because the committee has felt the 
advisability of making this strictly a 
championship meet and thereby lim- 
iting the athletes to high class per- 
formers, emphasis has been laid not 
on the number of competitors but on 
the quality. One hundred thirteen 
men competed in the first meet, 154 
in the second, 178 in the third, 157 
in the fourth, 179 in the fifth, 183 in 
the sixth, 206 in the seventh and 206 
in the eighth. 

The records and quality of compe- 
tition were splendid throughout the 
1929 meet. The preliminaries on Fri- 
day presaged the establishing of a 
new world’s record in the 100 yard 
dash by the fact that G. S. Simpson 
of Ohio State and E. Tolan of Michi- 
gan each won their heats in 9.5 sec- 
onds, while C. A. Bracey of Rice In- 
stitute and C. Leland of Texas Chris- 
tian University each won heats in 9.6 
seconds. In the 220 yard dash, three 
of the four heats in the preliminaries 
were run in 21.1 seconds, 21.4 seconds 
and 21.5 seconds. In the preliminaries 
of the 440 yard run, the three heats 
were run in 48.3 seconds, 48.9 seconds 
and 49.2 seconds. In the preliminaries 
of the 120 yard high hurdles, two of 
the four heats were won in 14.9 sec- 
onds, a third in 15 seconds and a 
fourth in 15.1 seconds. 


The coaches and managers met on 
Friday morning and’ decided on the 
drawings for the preliminaries that 
afternoon. At the banquet in the eve- 
ning, there were long and interesting 
discussions, one of them being on the 
value of starting blocks of various 
kinds. It was the consensus of opin- 
ion of the coaches present that start- 
ing blocks were not of any particular 
value in starting, but it was agreed 
that they saved time in running off 
meets, avoided tearing up the track 
and gave firmness where the paths 
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had been dug up by previous starters. 

An excellent report was presented 
by Lieutenant Bonner Fellers of the 
United States Army on the effect of 
wind pressure on runners. He showed 
mathematically what the pressure of 
a five mile wind was when running 
with it and when running against it, 
and stated that it was his judgment 
that up to five miles it did not make 
much difference whether a man was 
running with or against the wind. 
He stated that a wind directly across 
did not affect the runner either way. 
Coach Edmundson of the University 
of Washington, who shad made some 
tests in running with and against the 
wind, contributed to the discussion 
with the results of his experiments. 
Coach Walter Christie of the Univer- 
sity of California, who has done a lot 
of professional sprinting, brought 
forth a big laugh when he said that 
maybe it could be mathematically 
proven that it would not make any 
difference whether a man ran with or 
against the wind, but as the result of 
his long experience at sprinting, he 
would rather run with the wind than 
against it. 

A prorating of 90 per cent of the 
cost of the round trip railroad fare 
was made to the competitors and to 
coaches of teams of three or more 
men. 

The following new N. C. A. A. rec- 


ords were made: 

100 yard dash—G. S. Simpson (Ohio State Uni- 
versity), 9.4 seconds. 

220 yard dash—G. S. Simpson (Ohio State Uni- 
versity), 20.8 seconds. 


Pole vault—R. W. Edmonds (Stanford Univer- | 


sity) and T. Warne (Northwestern University), 
13 feet, 8% inches. 

Shot put—H. Rothert (Stanford University), 50 
feet 3 inches. 

Discus throw—P. A. Rasmus (Ohio State Univer- 
sity), 159 feet 1% inches. 


The individual winners in each 
event in the Eighth N. C. A. A. Track 
and Field Championships are as fol- 


lows: 

TRACK EVENTS 

100 yard dash, won by G. S. Simpson. Ohio S‘ate 
University. Time 9.4 seconds. New WN. C. 
A. A. Record. 

220 yard dash, won by G. S. Simpson, Ohio State 
University. Time 20.8 seconds. New N. C. 
A. A. Record. 

440 yard run, won by R. Walter, Northwestern 
University. Time 47.9 seconds. 

880 yard run, won by E. B. Genung, University 
of Washington. Time 1:55. 

One mile run, won by W. C. Getz, Alfred Uni- 
versity. Time 4:19.4. 

Two mile run, won by D. Abbott, University of 
Illinois. Time 9:30. 

120 yard high hurdles, won by R. C. Rockaway, 
Ohio State University. Time 14.7 seconds. 

220 yard low hurdles, won by S. Anderson, Uni- 
versity of Washington. Time 23.5 seconds. 


FIELD EVENTS 


Pole vault, won by R. W. Edmonds, Stanford 
University and T. Warne, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Height 13 feet 8% inches. New N. C. 
A. A. Reeord. 

High jump, won by P. Shelby, University of 
Oklahoma. Height 6 feet 3 inches. 

Broad jump, won by E. L. Gordon, University of 
Iowa. Distance 24 feet 844 inches. 

Shot put, won by H. Rothert, Stanford Univer- 
sity. Distance 50 feet 3 inches. New N. C. 
A. A. Record. 

Discus throw, won by P. A. Rasmus, Ohio State 
bg te Distance 159 feet 1% inches. New 
N. C. A. Record. 

Hammer “ane. won by D. Gwinn, University of 
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Syracuse University (pictured above) is 
only one of the many examples put up to 
our engineering department in which rec- 
ommendations and specifications have 
given excellent results. 

Upon consulting our technical staff, 
16,030 additional seats were installed 
from the track over the stadium wall by 
an ingenious arrangement (note the ar- 
rows in the picture). Additional revenue 
is easily accomplished by using KNOCK- 
DOWN Bleachers. 


We have prepared a book showing many 
more examples of our assistance in the 
problems of increasing seating capacities 
and we will gladly send you your copy 
upon receipt of the coupon below. Write 
today! No obligation! 











ost! BLEACHERS 
Send for made onty ty LEAVITT MFG. CO. 


this Book URBANA. ILLINOIS 








LEAVITT MFG. CO., Dept. J Urbana, Illinois 
Please send me without obligation a copy of “Seating 
Problems.” 
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Pittsburgh. Distance 163 feet 9% inches. 
Javelin throw, won by J. P. Mortenson, Univer- 
sity of Southern California. Distance 203 feet 


7 inches. 

TRACK AND FIELD RECORDS OF 
THE NATIONAL COLLEGIATE 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

Below is a list of National Collegi- 
ate Athletic Association Track and 
Field Records. Of these, one was 
made in the first N. C. A. A. meet 
in 1921, one was made in the third 
N. C. A. A. meet in 1923, one was 
made in the fourth N. C. A. A. meet 
in 1925, one was made in the fifth 
N. C. A. A. meet in 1926, two were 
made in the sixth N. C. A. A. meet in 
1927, four were made in the seventh 
N. C. A. A. meet in 1928 and five were 
made in the eighth N. C. A. A. meet 
in 1929. 

The holders of these records are as 
follows: 
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100 yard dash—G. S. Simpson (Ohio State Uni- 
versity), 1929, 9.4 seconds. 

220 yard dash—G. S. Simpson (Ohio State Uni- 
versity), 1929, 20.8 seconds. 

440 yard run—E. L. Spencer (Stanford Univer- 
sity), 1928, 47.7 seconds. 

880 yard run—J. F. 
nois), 1927, 1:54.2. 

One mile run—R. Conger (Iowa State), 1927, 
4:17.6. R. Kiser (University of Washington), 
1928, 4:17.6. 

Two mile run—D. Abbott (University of Illinois), 
1928, 9:28.8. 

120 yard high hurdles—E. J. Thomson (Dartmouth 
College), 1921, 14.4 seconds. 

220 yard low hurdles—F. J. Cuhel (University 
of lowa), 1928, 23.2 seconas. 

Pole vault—R. W. Edmonds (Stanford Univer- 
sity), and T. Warne (Northwestern Univer- 
sity), 1929, 13 feet 8% inches. 

High jump—W. C. Haggard 
Texas), 1926, 6 feet 714 inches. 

Broad jump--DeHart Hubbard (University of 
Michigan), 1925, 25 feet 10% inches. 

Shot put—H. Rothert (Stanford University), 1929, 
50 feet 3 inches. 

Discus throw—P. A. Rasmus (Ohio State Univer- 
sity), 1929, 159 feet 1% inches. 

Hammer throw—F. D. Tootell (Bowdoin College), 
1923, 175 feet 1 inch. 

Javelin throw—L. Bartlett (Albion College), 1928, 
216 feet 7 inches. 


Signed—A. A. STAGG, 


Sittig (University of Illi- 


(University of 


RECEIPTS, EXPENSES AND PRORATING, N. C. A. A. MEETS 1921-1929 











Receipts Expenses Receipts 
oo $4,114.75 $ 929.17 $3,185.58 
EE, iviainantonts 8,805.40 1,483.94 7,321.46 
en 8,153.22 1,659.94 6,493.28 
BE * idadeiensiians 4,156.60 1,107.21 3,049.39 
RY diiiconniniies 6,149.00 
SK cntctusiaenn 102.00 
$6,251.00 $1,840.15 $4,410.85 
eT . cenpacianal 4,343.00 
ED cenniciiinsindn 7.50 
$4,350.50 $1,476.96 $2,873.54 
si 6,689.00 
ERE 35.00 
$6,724.00 $1,807.03 $4,916.97 
7,740.42 1,257.17 6,483.25 





Chairman. 
Amount Total No. 0. Rate of 
Prorated Competitors Prorated Prorating 
$3,039.16 113 102 % R. R. and 
Pullman 
5,761.96 154 136 Full R. R. 
and Pullman 
*7,325.34 178 162 % R. R. and 
35 coache: P 
3,024.30 157 147 , ChE and 
18 coaches Pullman 
$4,193.16 179 169 3/5 R. R. 
26 coaches 
+$3,060.03 183 166 50 per cent 
24 coaches R. R. 
$3,633.30 206 179 50 per cent 
22 coaches m &. 
7,178.76 206 183 90 per cent 


27 coaches R. R. 


a borrowed from the N. C. A. A. Track and Field Sinking Fund. Paid back this amount in 


+$186.49 borrowed from the N. C. A. A. Track and Field Sinking Fund. Paid back this amount in 1928. 
$$695.51 borrowed from the N. C. A. A. Track and Field Sinking Fund. 








Home Talent 


Baseball 


By Anton M. Pfiffner 
Sports Editor, Stevens Point, Wiscon- 
sin, Daily Journal 

N the creed of home talent base- 
] ball nothing is more true than that 

“money is the root of all evil!” 
As long as the home talent clubs, 
which are apparently the present last 
resource which is keeping baseball 
alive in the small towns, can keep 
away from money troubles, they can 
prosper. Singularly enough, pros- 
perity is frequently one of the home 
talent club’s greatest evils. While it 
needs money to operate, too much 
breeds extravagance, and the man- 
agers forget that they are, after all, 
just an association to promote base- 


ball, not a society to help enrich the 
small time ball player. 

One of the reasons golf has made 
such heavy inroads on baseball popu- 
larity is that it is a game the fan 
plays. He takes part in it, not as a 
spectator, but as competitor. The 
home talent baseball league, which is 
the foundation for continuance of 
baseball in the small places where 
baseball, in Wisconsin at least, seems 
most to prosper, should be built upon 
the same principles. 

It should be formed with the 
thought that it is a way to enable the 
youth or young man who wishes to 
play baseball to find a proper outlet 
for his desire. The home talent 
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league ought to be a league of ball 
players, not of clubs. The ball player 
is the important cog in its machinery. 
It should protect him from himself, 
attempt to make him understand that 
if he does not play with the club man- 
agers, he will drive them to the place 
where he can not play for them. 

The home talent baseball movement 
has made much progress in Wisconsin. 
Some of the leagues have continued 
for close on to ten years now, some 
longer. Those which have perished 
have fallen prey to the evil of money. | 
Leagues which started with the sin- | 
cere desire to keep away from heavy 
expenses have found themselves ex- 
panding as public interest has brought 
them increased attendance and in- 
creased gate receipts. 

Once the race to pay outside ball 
players is started, it is a fast one. The 
pace quickens and it is one to burn out 
not only the club managers who must 
find the money to keep up with it, but 
the spectators as well, who find they 
cannot retain interest in a team built 
up of imported players who, they be- 
lieve, are frequently not so good as 
the home boys who play for the sport 
of it. 


There are several ways in which 
this tendency can be stopped. One of 
the best is the territorial regulation. 
In a small, compact circuit where ter- 
ritories overlap, this plan sometimes 
cannot be used successfully. In others 
it is easily done. The idea is this: 
The several clubs in the league are al- 
lotted a particular section from which 
to recruit players. It may run up to 
a radius of twenty-five miles from the 
ball park. It may be as low as eight 
miles, depending upon the size of the 
league and the density of population. 
Clubs are permitted to carry up to 
fifteen players—more, if the league 
finds it desirable—on their rosters. 
Each must live within the allotted 
territory. He must have gained resi- 
dence according to whatever plan the 
league selects. Usually it is April 1 of 
the present season. 

Sometimes a circuit may permit a | 
club to engage one or two or three 
players from without its territory. 
This condition, if it is a part of the 
league’s regulations, is uniform for 
the circuit. This is done to permit a 
club to secure a pitcher if none is to 
be found within its own territory. To 
be more certain of preventing recruit- 
ing of players this regulation may be 
omitted. It may be necessary, how- 


ever, to maintain a constant race. 
Even competition is the lifeblood of 
the home talent league. 

If territorial regulations are adopt- 
ed, the player-listing plan, which is 
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Service 
Track 


Quality 
Football 


ATHLETIC SHOES 


Riddell track shoes are a new addition to the established football 
line. They have been successfully used in such schools as Nebraska, 
Northwestern, Purdue, Iowa, and many colleges. 





They feature an interchangeable spike that works. In the past 
two years not a single spike has broken off. Spikes wear well and 
will not punch un in the feet. They can be easily changed from 
long to short spikes to meet the condition of indoor or outdoor 
tracks. 


One of the main features in these shoes is the way the spikes 
are anchored in-the-shoes.. This is.a-patented feature which giyes 
a much more solid anchorage than the old method of the “big 
headed tack” spike anchored between the layers of leather. This 
solid anchorage is especially helpful in broad jumping, since there 
is no energy lost by spikes wiggling in the soles of shoes. Believe 
you will find that track men will have less trouble with their feet 
by using short spikes on indoor tracks. 


These shoes come in the following styles carried in stock: 


al 





very fine yellow back kangaroo sprint 
pak 3 night but very durable glove fitting shoe. 





STYLE N: Same last as Style S, only of blue back 
kangaroo. An exceptionally fine shoe for all around 


use. The best track shoe in America for the money. 





STYLE NO: A new and improved broad jumping shoe 
designed by Paul Jones, winner of the ‘‘all around’’ at 
the University of Illinois in 1924 and former broad 
jumper for the Illinois Athletic Club. Two extra spikes 
are well anchored just back of the two spikes at the 
ball of the foot. Thig gives a solid platform for the 
broad jumper to hit the board with, eliminates rocking 
on two spikes and helps to lift the broad jumper 
higher in the air, This arrangement can be placed on 
any shoe. When ordering this style, place letter O 
after any one of the above styles, ie.: SO, NO, JO, or 
KO will give you any one of the above styles with 





STYLE J: Jumping shoe to Style S. Has heel and the broad jumping attachment. 
counter, two spikes in heel STYLE JP: This is Style J with rubber heel for 
cross country use 
STYLE K: Jumping shoe to Style N. With counter STYLE KP: This is Style K with rubber heel for 


and two spikes in heel. cross country. 


Manufactured by 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


1259 North Wood Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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AN IMPORTED ENGLISH 
TRACK 
SHOE 


A famous coach 
said: “‘As good as 
any $10 shoe.” 
Price 


Fleetfoot Jumping and Field Shoe, $7.00 


Features THE 
Hand 
ae MANFIELD 
mwas FLEETFOOT 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


MITCHELL & NESS 


1223 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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UNINOAN 
or BURNS, BRUISES, 
CUTS, SPRAINS 


CHAPPED SKIN, FROST BITES 


{ 


1.6 fluid ounce tube........ . $4.00 doz. 
16 fluid ounce jar ..........$2.67 net 


In return for your druggist’s name 
we will send you 10 trial size tubes 


THE LYNDON CHEMICAL CO. 


Dayton, Ohio 
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more popular, need not be used, but 
in any case it is a most excellent regu- 
lation. A club is permitted to list 
fifteen players at the start of the sea- 
son, for instance. It may change its 
roster after so many games, probably 
four in a Sunday league, after which 
it must adhere strictly to its list in 
making up its line-ups. In case of 
dire need, a league may permit 
changes by majority agreement of the 
managers of the circuit. The larger 
the majority, the better. The more 
difficult it is for a team to alter its 
line-up, the better. Ways always may 
be found of violating regulations, 
strict as they may be. The tempta- 
tion to get a new player at a critical 
time in the race is most serious. 
Unanimous consent for a club to use 
a new player would not be undesir- 
able. Three-fourths majority is good. 
The necessity for stern guidance in 
a home talent league is not to be un- 
derestimated. All the rules in the 
world will not replace the leadership 
of a man who understands baseball, 
the needs of the small town manager 
and his problems. His rule should be 
just but stern. He should play no 
favorites. Strict discipline alone will 
preserve leagues, because they usually 
are loosely hung contrivances that fall 
apart quickly if permitted to disin- 
tegrate over violations of the code. 
Let us get back to the golf idea. As 
said before, golf is a game in which 
there are no spectators. The partici- 
pant alone counts. The same thought 
will preserve the baseball league. In 
any leagué territory there are enough 
young men willing and aching to play 
ball to band together in clubs. If they 
are sold on the idea that the league is 
theirs, not the public’s, the rest is 
comparatively easy. It is a structure 
in which the league rests at the bot- 
tom. Next in importance come the 
men who will collect the teams, man- 
age clubs and handle the business af- 
fairs, the affairs which need leader- 
ship and the personal efforts required 
to band a set of youths together in a 
club. Then come the spectators. 


In the ideal home talent league the 
spectators would not count. They 
would only be necessary evils. The 
game would come first. The desire of 
the athlete to play would rule all. 

Carrying the ideal to the extreme 
would be the willingness of this ideal 
ball player to pay his own expenses, 
to “chip in” for the financial expendi- 
tures of his club. None would think 
of taking anything out for himself. 
He would be thinking of contributing, 
not receiving. In this league no spec- 
tators would be needed. But no league 
such as this is known to exist. Young 
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men who want to play ball almost al- 
ways do not have the money to go to 
this extreme. They will play for noth- 
ing, but they expect some one to foot 
the bill. That is where, in the home 
talent league, the spectator steps in. 
He is willing to pay if the game is in- 
teresting, run by competent umpires 
and unmarred by bickerings over 
rulings. ; 

It is entirely possible to have a 
league which the _ players’ un- 
derstand is theirs, a league which is 
organized, first, for the purpose of 
providing them an outlet for the love 
of baseball which they have, and sec- 
ond, to provide entertainment for the 
fans. It is not difficult, but it requires 
close cooperation. Eight good men 
willing to manage clubs along these 
lines, plus a directing head of the 
league not affiliated with any of the 
teams, can do it quite easily. 


I have had five years of experience 
in quite such a league. It is in Port- 
age County, Wisconsin, the seat of 
which is Stevens Point, a city of 
14,000 people. The league embraces 
the county, in which there are 35,000 
residents. It is rural except for Ste- 
vens Point. The clubs represent the 
rural villages in the city. None has 
more than 500 residents. One of the 
clubs does not represent a village. It 
is managed by a baseball lover who 
has provided a park in the country 
and has gathered around him a team 
of boys recruited from the country- 
side. The ages of the players run 
from fifteen and sixteen to forty and 
more, though some of the latter will 
not admit too much in the case of age. 


We do not have territorial restric- 
tions because territories overlap. Be- 
sides, there are more ball players in 
Stevens Point than one club, which 
represents a small section of the city, 
is permitted to carry. So the listing 
plan is used instead. Players from 
Stevens Point participate on outlying 
clubs, but not many. There are too 
many willing youngsters in the vil- 
lages whom the managers, with com- 
mendable home town patriotism, 
include on their rosters. A team car- 
ries fifteen players. No changes may 
be made except by consent of a ma- 
jority of the managers in the league. 
Experience has shown that this should 
be increased to a three-fourths ma- 
jority or unanimous consent. No 
player may be recruited farther away 
than fifteen miles of the county line. 
No player may be paid a salary. Play- 
ers are permitted to accept not more 
than ten cents a mile for expense 
money. Paid umpires handle all 
games. There is a uniform charge at 
the gate, a uniform time for starting 
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What to do this 


summer? 


Why, enroll at Wittenberg Summer Coaching School, 


June 16-29, and your worries are. over. 
Enroll at this school to hear 


“Fighting Bob” 
Zuppke 


of Illinois 


and 


“Phog” Allen 


of Kansas 





Zuppke will talk, and demonstrate football; Allen will do 
the same for basketball. 


Come to a school that has been supremely successful in 
conducting Summer Coaching Schools. 


Come where the Big Boys teach the Big Boys of the 


future. 


Rockne and Meanwell were here in 1929; Warner and 
Allen in 1928; Sam Willaman and Tom Lieb in 1927. 


Come where countrywide attendance brings you friend- 
ships of the same dimensions. 


Why fret about your summer plans? Add a little efh- 
ciency to the old noodle; enroll where you'll make big gains, 
and be free for the summer after June 29. 


The fine, new equipment at our new $400,000 Physical 
Education and Health Building, cool corridors, spacious 
clubroom and crystal plunge will be at your disposal at 
Wittenberg in June. 


Write for folder and application blanks to 
Director Coaching School 


Wittenberg College 


Springfield, Ohio 
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HEAT! HEAT! HEAT! 


It Is Heat That Is the Trainer’s Best Friend 
in the Treatment of Athletic Injuries 











Due to its ability to supply and maintain Moist 
Heat for more than twelve hours 


| VEN hh logs line 








| is the ideal dressing for all athletic injuries 
| where Inflammation and Congestion are pres- 
ent. It plays a leading role among the first-aid 
remedies of coaches and trainers throughout 
the country. 


Antiphlogistine applied thick and hot 
over the affected area, relieves swell- 
ing and pain and hastens repair. 


For: 


| Muscle Bruises Abrasions 
| Sprains Boils 
| Strains Burns 


Torn Ligaments 


Write for Sample and Literature 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


| , 163 Varick Street New York, N. Y. 





































THE 


yon BANDAGE 


Elastic Without Rubber 
Adopted by Ath- 





Niles Quality 
ae Positions 


M letic Coaches of Leading Colleges, State Nor- 
“i the foremost mals, and Secondary Schools 
fy, Schools and Uni- ask us to recommend specialists 
a versities of Europe in Athletics and Physical Edu- 


and America. 


wate: cation. More than half of the 


394", 4, State Universities have selected 
5, e, "ar 10", 12 our candidates. May we assist 
Sune qpen vaguest. you? Directors, report your 


ba THE TETRA vacancies to us. Details gladly 





ANY given. 
COMPS Street Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
Chicago, Illinois 320 N. Grand Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 
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games, uniform rules for grounds. 
The umpires are men of experience. 
They have paid their salaries in in- 
creased attendance, as the spectators 
found the games were played quickly, 
without wrangling, without delay. 


Use of an ineligible player, an un- 
listed player for instance, would mean 
automatic forfeiture of the game. 
Managers are careful, therefore, to see 
that new players are added to their 
rosters in the accepted way. They 
may not have more than fifteen play- 
ers at any one time upon their rolls. 
If one is added, another must be with- 
drawn. Full publication must be 


‘ given each addition. The managers 


are well aware at all times of any 
changes in another team’s roster. 
They watch these changes carefully. 
It is difficult for any one team to “put 
something over” on the others as far 
as players are concerned. 


It is the practice among teams in 
this league to put profits, if any, into 
a “kitty” which is split at the close of 
the season on a percentage basis, or 
any system previously agreed upon. 
The pitcher and catcher usually get 
more than one share. In the Portage 
County league there usually are 
profits to share. Here is where the 
home town player gets his portion. 
Managers, and players too, realize 
that it is unfair for an outside player 
to demand pay at a set figure while 
the man next to him is playing for a 
portion of a problematical profit at 
the close of the season. The player 
who demands his pay beforehand, and 
allows his companions to take all the 
chances on losses, or no compensation 
at all, is bound to be unpopular. 
Hence in this circuit, where the mu- 
tuality idea is played to the highest 
extent, the tendency is to use players 
from home. The managers, in some 
cases driven to this extremity, have 
been agreeably surprised by discover- 
ing good, latent talent at home. The 
playing of youths is encouraged in 
every way because it is realized only 
youth can perpetuate the teams. The 
older men tire and others must be 
found to take their places. 


It is needless to go into the question 
of rules in detail. The cardinal prin- 
ciple of home talent ball and home tal- 
ent leagues must be this fostering of 
the love of playing the game. The 
player must be sold out of the idea 
that he should get something for play- 
ing. He must be encouraged to ac- 
cept an equal share in what profits 
there may be. Such a league is well 
off without players who think they 
must have money each Sunday. It 
may be difficult to start this idea in 
seme communities where the old one 
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has held sway for long. It will take 
time to build, but eventually baseball 


will win. The game is too large to be 


stopped by something which has 
fastened itself, like a parasite, upon it. 

The underlying rules are simple: 
Uniform player regulations for ail 
teams. Requirement that teams be 
confined to set territories or approved 
player rosters. Laws regulating 
amounts which may be spent for ex- 
pense money or salaries for key play- 
ers, preferably only the pitcher if 
money must be paid, but best of all no 
salaries at all. Paid, league umpires, 
appointed by the president and subject 
only to his direction. Plenty of pub- 
licity about what the league is doing. 
Small guarantees to visiting teams. 
Small admission prices. Short dis- 
tances between parks; a compact 
league. Restriction of territory from 
which players may be used. 

This article is written mostly from 
the small town idea. But the plan 
may easily be adapted to urban terri- 
tories; in fact it is used, with the 
modifications directed by experience, 
in the city of Milwaukee where hun- 
dreds and hundreds of ball players of 
all ages compete on teams annually 
under direction of Harold “Zip” Mor- 
gan, the municipal athletic director. 
In Milwaukee the leagues are deter- 
mined according to classes, with ages 
and previous experience considered in 
the determination of eligibility to 
competition in a particular league. 
Elsewhere in the country the same 
principles are used with such changes 
as are dictated by local necessities. 

But underlying the success of every 
one of these municipal or home talent 
leagues, is the fostering of the love of 
the sport. The community of interest, 
the mutuality of the player, the en- 
couraging of him to believe that it is 
his league and that its success is his 
success must be secured or a home 
talent league may soon perish if it 
hasn’t some other virtue to preserve 
it. Money must occupy the _ back- 
ground. It is the necessary evil, the 
“root of all evil.” When a team goes 
into the market and openly admits it 
is paying for playing, the ball player 
naturally turns Shylock. He demands 
his pound of flesh. The player will 
get all the traffic will bear. He goes 
into it as a commercial proposition. 
The sporting angle is lost. The man- 
ager becomes, not the manager of a 
baseball club, but of an entertainment. 
The public comes to be amused. If 
it is neither amused nor entertained 
it soon wends its way elsewhere to 
baseball’s competitors. 
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A STEEL GRANDSTAND 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Three distinct types of Circle A Steel Grandstands provide safe and com- 
fortable seats for every seating need. The Standard Portable can be used 
anywhere (indoors or out) up to 15 tiers high. It can easily be set up or 
taken down. The Tubular Portable provides a large capacity outdoor grand- 
stand that may be easily set up or taken down. The Permanent Steel 
Grandstand is the most satisfactory answer where permanent outdoor seats 


are needed. 


All three types are built entirely of steel, with the exception of the foot and 
seat boards. Designed in accordance with the specifications of the American 
Institute of Steel Construction, Circle A Steel Grandstands provide more 
than ample strength against the greatest live load that can be applied. Write 
today for illustrated details. Ask also about Circle A Bleachers (wood)— 


suitable either indoors or out. 


Circle A Products Corporation 
551 S. 25TH STREET, NEWCASTLE, INDIANA 


IRCLE A STEEL GRANDSTAND 


—tandard Portable --- Tubular Portable - 





Permanent 























GYM and WRESTLING MATS 
Portable Bleacher Seats 


Canvas Tarpaulin 
Floor es Ge @ ota &. € 7 Field 
Covers ee .> a EN a Covers 


a oF 





Our gym, boxing and wrestling mats are approved by athletic directors 
everywhere. Can be had in any size. 


(Send for complete circular and new low prices) 


UNITED STATES TENT & AWNING COMPANY 


Edward R. Litsinger, President S. T. Jessop, Vice President 
704 No. Sangamon St. Chicago, Il. 
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Eighth Annual 
KANSAS RELAYS 














UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS STADIUM 
APRIL 19, 1930 








A National Sports Event 


Relays and Special Events for 
Universities, Colleges and High Schools 


IVrite for information 


Dr. F. C. Allen, Director of Athletics 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kans. 








Special Entertainment Feature 
for Coaches and Contestants 








THE JAYHAWK NIGHT RODEO 
Friday, April 18 
Real Wild Western Thrills 
The Rodeo With a College Education 
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FROM NAP LAJOIE TO BABE RUTH 


Every |. iL eaiiie ' 












HEN LaJoie hung up his record THE REACH OFFICIAL CUSHIONED And every Reach Official American 
batting average of .422 twenty- CORK CENTER BALL League Ball you buy is identically 








The patented center construction the same as those we supply to the 


insures perfect balance and per-| American League. It’s the best ball 
fect resiliency. Stays round and 


nine seasons ago, he stepped up to a 
Reach ball when he went to bat. 

And so does the Babe today. 4// the 
diamond stars that have ever played 


lively longer than any other Base- that money can buy. 
ball made. Reach also supplies every other 


in the American League have faced The center is made of a lathe-| haseball necessity. Gloves, mitts, bats, 
ic Wane telat. a h h turned perfect sphere of live cork 7 “fi k di 
the Reach baseball. For, when the sorvaundnd hy Mack eesi-veei ases, uniforms, masks—every dia- 


American League was founded in IgOO, | ized rubber over which is vulcanized a cover of red rubber, mond accessory you can imagine ! And 
they selected the Reach as the Official | forming a core remarkable for its accuracy in proportions | at prices that suit either the grammar 


‘ A ; and for its action in preserving the liveliness of the 
Ball. And they’ve used it exclusively | pooch Official velcwag:-pritin, school team’s modest fund, or the 


every year since—they’ve never found major league club’s treasury. 

a better one. There must be something great about this ball! When you order your Official American League Baseballs, 
Your team deserves to play with only the finest, most have your Reach dealer show you the complete Reach baseball 

accurate baseball made—the Reach Official American League __ line. You'll see for yourself how great it is. Or a postal to us will 

Ball. It conforms exact/y with all the rigid Official specifications. bring you equipmentinformation you will find mighty interesting. 




















OUTFITTERS FOR EVERY SPORT 











AS. REACH WRICHT © DITSON 4. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago ojan Cfrancisco and Brantford, Ont. 

















THE O’SHEA HONOR 
SWEATER 


We specialize in making Honor 
sweater for schools. 


Furnished in all standard school 
colors. 





Special ten-day delivery. 


Chenille or Felt letters or em- 
blems. 





O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 


2414-24 North Sacramento Avenue CHICAGO 
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